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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Eicuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopicration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  .serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 
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A  SQUARE  IN  SAN  JOSi 

The  statue  is' a  monument  to  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  first  president  of  Costa  Rica. 
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Visit  of  the  President-Elect 
of  Costa  Rica  to  Washington 


From  the  proe;ressi\e  and  socially  minded 
Repul)lic  of  C'osta  Rica,  famed  throughout 
the  continent  as  one  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  of  pul)lic  education,  came  its 
President-elect,  Dr.  Teodoro  Picado.  to  the 
L'nited  States  for  an  oilicial  visit  in  April 
of  this  year,  to  reaflirm  the  already  close 
friendship  lK*t\veen  the  two  nations.  Dr. 
Picado,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency  on  February  14  for  a  four-year 
term,  and  has  since  taken  office  (on  May 
8,  1944),  arrived  with  his  party  at  Miami 
on  April  21  in  response  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt's  invitation.  With  him  were  his  wife, 
his  brother,  Senor  Rene  Picado,  then 
Minister  of  War  designate,  and  Sehora  de 
Picado,  Senor  Julio  Pena,  Director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor 
Fernando  Soto  Harrison,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Senora  de  Soto  Harrison. 
They  proceeded  to  Hobcaw  Barony,  an 
estate  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
where  President  Roosevelt  was  resting  and 
recuperating  from  a  winter  illness,  and 


lunched  with  the  President.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  John  Curtin  of  Australia  and  Mrs. 
Cairtin  were  also  guests.  Dr.  Picado  and 
his  party  arrived  late  on  April  25  in 
Washington,  where  they  were  met  at  the 
airport  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Hull,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  other 
officials. 

The  schedule  of  the  President-elect  for 
the  morning  of  .April  26  included  a  press 
conference  at  the  Blair-Lee  guest  house 
and  a  visit  to  the  Capitol.  At  noon  there 
was  a  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  L^nion  in  Dr. 
Picado's  honor.  Here  Dr.  Picado  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  Secretary  of  State,  who  said: 
Mr.  President-Elect: 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  join  with 
me  in  extending  to  you  the  warmest  possible  wel¬ 
come  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Your  fellow  countrymen  have  called  you  to  the 
highest  office  within  their  gift,  and  you  may  be 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT  PICADO 


assured  that  the  warmest  wishes  of  every  member 
of  the  Governing  Board  will  accompany  you  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  great  responsibility  entrusted 
to  you. 

We  feel  that  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  chosen  a  man  whose  ex¬ 
perience  has  given  him  not  only  a  profound  under¬ 
standing  of  national  problems,  but  a  constructive 
international  outlook.  Your  three  years  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Congress  have  supple¬ 
mented  your  knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  your 
country  has  preeminence  in  the  Americas — edu¬ 
cation.  Because  you  have  been  both  teacher  and 
Minister  of  Education,  we  arc  sure  that  your  ad¬ 
ministration  will  maintain  the  national  tradition 
of  effective  training  for  enlightened  citizenship. 

Since  we  here  represent  an  inter-.American  in¬ 
stitution,  we  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  you  have  had 
I>ersonal  acquaintance  with  activities  in  this 
sphere.  Your  participation  in  international  con¬ 
ferences  on  this  continent,  and  in  Europe  too. 


gives  us  confidence  that  Costa  Rica  will  continue 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  international  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  esjjecially  Pan  .-Xmerican  unity.  We 
remember  that  when  the  treacherous  attack  was 
made  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  government  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Costa  Rica  immediately  realized  the  latent 
jjeril  to  the  American  republics  represented  by 
this  aggression  of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  your  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  first  .Xmerican  republic  formally 
to  declare  war  on  the  aggressors.  We  are  likewise 
mindful  that  the  representatives  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Governing  Board  have  spared  no 
effort  in  furthering  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Pan  .Xmerican  Union  was  established. 

The  history  of  Costa  Rica  has  demonstrated  that 
it  requires  neither  extensive  territory  nor  a  large 
population  to  set  an  example  in  both  domestic 
and  international  relations. 

In  congratulating  you  on  the  splendid  record  of 
your  country,  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  desire  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  their  best  wishes  for  the  wel- 
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fare,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Dr.  Picado  responded  to  Mr.  Hull's 
address  in  the  followinaf  words: 

Mr.  CXtAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNING 

Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  yon 
have  ftiven  me  here,  and  the  Renerous  wishes  you 
have  expressed  for  the  success  of  my  Rovernment. 

You  have  lieen  so  Rood  as  to  recall  my  interest 
in  and  affiliation  with  the  field  of  education,  and 
in  this  connection  have  praised  my  country. 
For  this  I  am  very  Rrateful. 

Several  years  aRO,  when  I  was  a  teacher  and 
did  not  even  imaRine  that  one  day  it  would  be 
my  Rood  fortune  to  be  the  President  of  my 
country,  you  did  me  the  honor  of  publishing  my 
papier  on  The  School  and  Costa  Rican  Democracy. 
Much  has  taken  place  since  then,  but  my  faith 
and  my  confidence  in  education  as  an  essential 
foundation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  have  not 
diminished  with  time.  In  fact,  they  have  grown 
greater. 

.And  if  education  is  a  basis  for  a  nation’s  internal 
life,  so  it  is  for  international  relations.  You 
courteously  recall  the  part  I  have  played  in  various 
international  conferences,  in  Europie  as  well  as 
on  our  own  continent.  From  my  modest  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  conferences  I  have  learned  that 
the  desire  for  brotherly  coopieration  between 
nations  springs  from  the  school  and  university 
class  rooms,  a  plant  that  is  fruitful  only  under  the 
bright  sun  of  freedom.  But  to  foster  its  growth, 
it  is  essential  that  the  ideal  of  pieace  be  dear  to 
men's  hearts  and  that  it  should  find  a  suppiort  in 
the  thought  of  good  men  who,  like  yourselves, 
believe  that  the  greatness  of  a  pjeople  is  not  built 
on  a  pyramid  of  human  skulls,  but  with  the  im- 
pierishable  stuff  of  good  will  and  sincere  and  cor¬ 
dial  coopieration. 

When  my  country  was  the  first  American  nation 
to  declare  war  on  the  Axis,  it  was  upholding  these 
beliefs,  and  proving  to  the  .American  government 
and  its  great  pieople,  who  have  received  me  in  an 
unforgettably  friendly  manner,  that  our  destinies 
are  linked  in  the  unforeseen  eventuality  of  war  as 
well  as  in  pieace.  Your  characterization  of  my 
country  as  an  example  of  intelligent  pacifism 
means  much  to  me,  and  I  am  espiecially  pleased 
to  be  able  to  notify  you  of  an  event  which  will  no 
doubt  gratify  you:  within  a  short  time  the  last 
boundary  markers  will  be  placed  on  our  southern 
frontier.  This  is  the  result  of  a  final  and  friendly 


execution  of  the  boundary  agreement  in  which 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  that  of  Costa  Rica 
mutually  demonstrated  that  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  .American  unity  is  not  made  up  of 
empty  words,  but  is  a  profoundly  felt  reality. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  express  my  sincere 
wishes  for  the  greatness  and  prospierity  of  each 
of  your  nations,  as  well  as  for  your  own  piersonal 
happiness  and  that  of  your  Chief  Executives. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  tendered  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Picado.  Later  in  the  afternoon  he 
gave  a  diplomatic  reception  at  the  Blair- 
Lee  house,  and  afterwards  attended  a 
dinner  at  the  home  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

On  Thursday,  April  27,  Dr.  Picado  made 
the  traditional  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
Arlington  Cemetery,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Cordell 
Hull,  and  w'as  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
White  House  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  After  a 
buffet  supper  in  his  honor  given  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Dr.  Picado  and  his 
party  left  by  plane  for  Brownsville,  Texas, 
en  route  to  Mexico  City. 

When  Dr.  Picado  returned  to  Costa  Rica, 
he  was  officially  inaugurated  President, 
succeeding  Dr.  Rafael  Calderon  Guardia, 
another  liberal  and  staunch  champion  of 
inter-.American  solidarity.  Dr.  Picado 
himself  is  representative  of  the  progressive 
element.  He  was  elected  by  a  coalition  of 
parties,  including  his  ow  n  National  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  the  Catholic  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  Vanguardia  Popular.  He  has  pledged 
himself  to  carry  on  the  liberal  policies  of 
President  Calderon  Guardia. 

Dr.  Picado  was  born  in  1900  in  San  Jose, 
and  is  one  of  the  youngest  presidents  of  a 
Central  American  country.  He  took  his 
juridical  degree  at  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Costa  Rica,  and  then  deter- 
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mined  to  devote  himself  to  teaching.  He 
won  such  distinction  in  this  profession  that 
not  long  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Province  of  Alajuela.  In  1919,  when  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Costa 
Rican  delegation  to  the  Central  American 
C’onference,  he  Ijegan  the  political  career 
which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  highest 
oHice  in  his  country. 

His  proven  abilities  as  an  educator  and 
administrator  resulted  in  his  being  named 
Minister  of  Public  Education  in  1932,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  he  was  elected 
to  C'ongress  from  the  .San  Jose  district  in 
1938.  Demonstrating  the  same  abilities 
as  a  stateman  as  he  had  shown  during 
his  career  as  a  teacher  and  administrator 
of  the  C'osta  Rican  schools,  Dr.  Picado 
was  reelected  by  his  constituents  in  1940, 
and  was  made  \'ice  President  of  the 
National  Congress  by  his  colleagues. 


A  year  later  he  had  become  President 
of  that  body.  As  leader  of  the  National 
Congress.  Dr.  Picado  exerted  his  influence 
and  prestige  to  help  give  his  country  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
codes  of  social  legislation  in  America. 
He  has  stated  to  the  press  his  desire  to  see 
that  the  Costa  Rican  should  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  modern  man  within  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  a  modern  state.  He  also  outlined 
his  plans  for  agricultural  diversification 
and  expansion,  increased  industrialization, 
and  other  advances. 

Upon  the  death  of  \’ice  President  Cal¬ 
deron  Munoz  in  1943,  Dr.  Picado  .suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Costa  Rican  \’ice  Presi¬ 
dency.  He  was  the  logical  candidate 
for  the  National  Republican  Party  in  the 
1944  presidential  elections,  and  won  the 
contest  by  a  considerable  margin.  The 
vote  cast  in  this  election  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  republic. 


Haiti  and  Rubber 

I.  LOURIE 

h'enscoff,  Haiti 

When  Haiti  joined  the  economic  front  of 
the  U  nited  Nations  iiy  planting  rubber,  a 
revolution  was  started  in  the  economic  life 
of  our  little  country.  Haiti's  economic 
situation  has  been  bad  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  republic.  In  1804,  after  a 
successful  revolt  of  the  Negro  slaves  and  a 
bloody  civil  war,  the  independence  of  the 
French  colony  of  Saint  Domingue  was 
proclaimed  under  the  old  Indian  name  of 
Haiti,  and  the  plantations  belonging  to 
the  French  proprietors  were  divided 
among  the  former  slaves.  This  act  formed 
the  economic  background  of  modern 
Haiti,  which  became  a  country  of  very 
small  farms. 

Haiti’s  inhabitants  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  nation  quickly  began  to  be  over- 
populated.  There  are  no  census  records 
or  regular  vital  statistics,  but  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  10  years  ago  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  about  3,000,000.  With  the  nor¬ 
mal  birth  rate  of  11  per  1,000,  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  1943  would  be  about  3,400,000. 
Haiti  has  an  area  of  10,700  square  miles, 
which  would  give  a  population  density  of 
318  per  square  mile.  In  reality  the 
density  is  much  greater,  because  only  one- 
third  of  the  country  is  arable.  Four-fifths 
of  the  total  area  is  mountainous  and 
scarcely  habitable.  Only  about  2,000,000 
acres  of  the  total  land  area  of  6,848,000 
acres  are  cultivated,  and  these  2,000,000 
acres  are  divided  into  small  farms  of  3  to 
6  acres  each,  which  are  worked  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner. 

On  this  small  portion  of  the  total  land 
area  must  be  produced  first,  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  foodstufTs  for  the  peasants  themselves. 


and  second,  since  Haiti  has  no  important 
industries,  e.xport  products  must  be  culti¬ 
vated,  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  cacao, 
sisal,  and  bananas.  These  export  prod¬ 
ucts  must  pay  for  imports  of  dry  goods, 
hardware,  and  other  manufactures.  The 
agricultural  production  must  also  feed  the 
population  of  the  Haitian  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  urban  communities  live  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  people,  among  whom  a 
well-educated  elite  has  developed.  This 
elite  is  employed  in  public  administration, 
in  commerce,  and  in  the  free  professions, 
and  shows  little  interest  in  agriculture. 

With  the  crude  methods  by  which  the 
Haitian  peasant — who  is  generally  illit¬ 
erate  and  very  conservative  in  his  ways 
of  life  and  work — cultivates  his  land,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  the  agricultural 
production  necessary  to  satisfy  the  actual 
needs  of  the  people.  The  peasant,  being 
very  modest,  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  his  products,  but  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  good  quality  products  must  be  grown 
for  export,  in  order  to  raise  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  imported  goods.  The  people 
of  the  upper  class  live  in  comparative 
luxury.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  are 
many  private  cars,  radios,  refrigerators,  and 
much  other  household  equipment.  Good 
materials  are  used  for  clothing.  Imported 
tinned  goods  are  extensively  consumed. 
Newspapers,  books,  sports,  amusements, 
clubs  all  exist  in  the  cities.  But  the  peasant 
lives  in  unbelievably  primitive  conditions. 

Haiti  has  always  been  essentially  a  “one- 
crop”  land,  even  though  many  and 
varied  products  can  be  and  are  cultivated. 
Coffee  is  still  the  most  important  export 
crop,  coffee  exports  sometimes  amounting 
to  75  percent  of  the  total  export  value. 
However,  since  Haiti’s  principal  market 
for  coffee,  Europe,  began  to  weaken  with 
the  changes  there  in  recent  years,  the 
Haitian  Government  took  steps  to  change 
from  monoculture  to  multiculture.  The 
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cultivation  of  cotton  and  bananas  was  en¬ 
couraged  and  resulted  in  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  commercial  situation.  But 
this  improvement  was  not  enough,  as  the 
following  statement  shows:  In  the  last  pre¬ 
war  year,  1938-39,  Haiti’s  exports  totaled 
about  S7,000,000  and  imports  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.  The  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  was  about  80  cents  per  person.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

It  would  appear  that  a  real  improvement 
in  the  economic  situation  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  either  by  an  emigration  movement 
or  by  colonization  of  the  slopes  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Emigration  becomes  more  difficult 
every  year,  all  the  neighboring  countries 
being  themselves  overpopulated,  except 
the  Dominican  Republic,  where  the 
density  is  only  about  86  per  square  mile. 
Colonization  of  the  mountain  areas  would 
be  very  expensive,  considering  the  lack  of 
roads  and  irrigation  systems. 

Thanks  to  the  pre.sent  world  crisis,  an 
expedient  has  been  found  for  Haiti’s 
desperate  situation.  Immediately  after 
his  election  in  April  1941,  President 
Elie  Lescot  announced  that  Haiti  would 
follow  the  course  of  Pan  Americanism. 
At  that  time  the  L'nited  States  was  not 
yet  at  war  with  the  Axis  but  it  had 
already  become  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Haiti  declared  itself  ready  to  help  the 
United  States  by  giving  its  land  for  rubber 
planting.  In  .Xugust  1941  the  Societe 
Haitiano-Americaine  de  Developpement 
.Agricole  (Haitian-.American  Agricultural 
Development  Corporation),  generally 
known  by  the  initials  of  its  French  name, 
SH.AD.A.  started  its  activities.  SH.AD.A 
is  a  Haitian  organization,  financed  by 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  credits, 
and  aided  by  United  States  technical 
experts. 

SH.ADA’s  plan  at  first  was  to  plant  the 
rubber  tree  Hevea  hrasiliensis.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  a  latex-bearing  plant. 


the  Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  called  in  Haiti 
corne-a-cahrity  was  growing  wild  there,  to 
the  extent  of  some  1,000  acres.  SH.AD.A, 
in  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Lffiited  States,  therefore  began 
to  plant  cryptostegia  under  a  program 
calling  for  100,000  acres.  By  the  end 
of  1943  close  to  85.000  acres  were  already 
cleared  and  planted;  10,000  more  were 
expected  to  l)e  brought  into  production 
early  in  1944;  and  by  the  end  of  1944 
it  is  expected  to  have  the  entire  planted 
area  in  production. 

The  cryptostegia  vine  can  be  tapped  in 
less  than  a  year  after  planting.  The  first 
latex  samples  were  analyzed  in  the  L'nited 
States  and  found  to  be  of  a  very  high 
rubber  content.  Chemists  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  have  declared 
that  cryptostegia  rubber  is  fully  equal  to 
the  best  rubber  derived  from  the  Uetea 
tree.  SH.AD.A’s  research  station  in  Haiti 
is  now  occupied  in  discovering  under 
what  conditions  the  best  latex  can  be 
produced.  .About  100  plant  selections  are 
now  under  obser\'ation,  because  there  are 
several  different  type.s  of  the  plant  as 
well  as  different  ways  of  growing  it  and 

*  Cryploslfgia,  which  belongs  In  the  milkweed 
family,  is  a  natii'e  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  introduced  into  Haiti 
in  1912  by  a  German  pharmacist  and  botanist,  Jrom 
whose  garden  near  Gonaifes  it  escaped  and  ran  wild. 
Thomas  .4.  Fennell,  president  and  general  manager  of 
SHAD  A,  thus  describes  it  in"  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,'’ 
Washington,  .\ovember  6,  19-13:  "It  is  a  strong  and 
beautiful  fine,  with  much  the  same  habits  as  a  climbing 
rose.  The  cryptostegia  plant,  hoivever,  has  no  thorns. 
It  is  covered  with  glossy  green  leaves  and  a  profusion 
of  lavender  fragrant  flowers,  shaped  something  like 
small  Easter  lilies.  The  plant  long  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  throughout  the  ivarm  parts  of  the  ivorld  as  an 
ornamental  vine.  Its  ability  to  produce  high  quality 
rubber  has  been  recognized  for  at  least  fifty  years  but 
SH.AD.A’s  project  in  Haiti  is  the  first  attempt  to  use 
it  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  life  of  the  cryptostegia 
plant  is  indefinite,  with  an  expectancy  of  at  least  25 
years  on  plantations.  7  he  tapping  is  not  injurious  to 
the  plant.  On  the  contrary,  SH.AD.Vs  plants  seem  to 
gain  under  the  tapping  operation,  to  produce  more 
rubber  and  to  become  larger  during  the  first  year  or  so." — 
Editor. 
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various  methods  of  srathering  the  latex. 
When  the  100,000-acre  program  is 
achieved,  there  should  eventually  be  a 
vearly  production  of  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  of  rubber.  This  will  be  Haiti's 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations. 

What  else  will  Haiti  gain  besides  the 
moral  satisfaction  of  having  helped  the 
democracies  win  the  war?  Shortly  before 
the  war  the  normal  price  of  rubber — that 
is.  of  natural  rubber — was  20  cents  a 
pound.  Now,  of  course,  the  price  is 
much  higher.  But  even  figuring  on  the 
prewar  price,  Haiti  can  produce  rubber 
valued  at  $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  each 
year.  \Vhen  it  is  recalled  that  the  value 
of  Haiti's  total  exports  in  the  last  prewar 
year,  1938-39,  w'as  about  $7,000,000,  it 
is  easy  to  figure  w'hat  rubber  means  to  the 
nation. 

Certain  critics  have  stated  that  before 
the  war  there  w'as  already  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  rubber;  that  prices  sometimes  went 
down  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound;  and  that 
only  through  export  limitations  was  it 
possible  to  maintain  rubber  prices.  It  is 
furthermore  stated  that  great  synthetic 
rubber  factories  have  been  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  that  these  will  still 
exist  after  the  war,  and  that  consequently 
world  rubber  production  will  then  be  far 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
price  will  drop,  exports  will  be  difficult 
to  place,  and  restrictions  will  certainly 
limit  production.  The  question  is,  why 
should  Haiti  start  producing  something 
that  is  important  only  in  wartime? 

These  considerations  are  superficial. 
Haiti  is  giving  only  a  small  proportion  of 
its  territory  for  rubber  cultivation.  The 
100,000  acres  represent  scarcely  1 .5  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  and  about  5  percent 
of  cultivable  land  area.  The  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  Haitian  rublier  are  very 
little  in  comparison  with  all  the  United 


States  needs.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States  consumed  700,000  tons  annually. 
The  new  economic  order  after  the  war  will 
surely  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of 
raw  materials;  also,  following  the  pattern 
of  close  inter-American  cooperation.  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  raw  materials  may  be 
expected  to  be  preferred  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  most  important  point  is 
that  the  war  has  brought  about  a  technical 
revolution  and  it  is  not  yet  known  how 
important  the  use  of  rubber  may  become. 
The  history  of  rubber  shows  us  that  with 
technical  advances,  increased  uses  for  rub¬ 
ber  may  be  found. 

But  for  Haiti  rubber  cultivation  has  a 
particular  meaning.  What  the  1.5  per¬ 
cent  of  Haiti’s  area  is  planted  with  is  not 
so  important;  but  how  the  planting  is 
organized  definitely  is  important.  The 
planting  of  rubber  has  introduced  new 
methods  of  labor.  The  Haitian  peasant 
has  always  worked  primitively.  He  is  not 
lazy;  he  works  all  day  long  On  his  little 
plot  of  land,  but  he  works  too  slowly  and 
without  any  plan.  He  has  no  knowledge 
of  collective  work.  There  are  few  great 
plantations  in  Haiti.  The  peasant’s 
ground  is  very  small  and  he  is  used  to 
working  alone  or  with  the  help  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  is  an  individualist.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  selfish;  on  the  contrary,  he 
likes  to  help  his  neighbor  and  he  is  hos¬ 
pitable.  But  the  idea  of  collective  work  is 
strange  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  In  Haiti  there  are 
no  associations  such  as  trade  unions,  em¬ 
ployees’  unions,  consumers’  cooperative 
societies,  and  so  on.  If  any  societies  exist 
in  the  cities,  they  are  for  science,  pleasure, 
or  sport. 

Rubber-planting  suddenly  introduced 
into  Haiti  a  tremendous  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivity,  organized  on  a  scale  never  before 
seen  in  the  republic.  Rubber  cultivation 
is  collective  work,  wherein  each  group  of 
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TAPPING  CRYPTOSTEGIA 

Fastening  the  whips  from  several  plants  to  a  tapping  stick,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  receptacle,  the  worker 
.  cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  whips  and  lets  the  latex  drip  for  about  three  minutes. 

workers  has  its  own  responsibilities.  The  worker  under  this  system  recei\'es  only  30 

system  worked  out  by  SHADA  divides  the  cents  a  day  (the  wage  prescribed  by  the 

workers  into  groups  of  21  (a  chief  and  Haitian  Government),  for  it  has  been 

20  workers),  and  each  group  performs  an  proved  that  some  workers  can  earn  more, 

agreed  unit  of  work — 2  or  3  acres  of  though  some  earn  less,  than  that  sum. 

clearing,  the  planting  of  1,000  seedlings.  It  must  be  considered  that  this  wage  is 

etc. — for  a  specified  sum.  Upon  comple-  fixed  by  the  Government  and  that  most 

tion  of  the  stipulated  unit  of  work,  all  of  the  peasants  previously  had  no  work 

memljers  of  the  group  share  equally  in  at  all.  Many  thousands  of  men,  some- 

the  pay,  except  that  the  leader  or  chief  of  times  as  many  as  80,000,  are  now’  em- 

the  group  receives  a  double  share.  The  ployed  by  SHADA.  Probably  not  more 

chiefs  choose  their  own  laborers  and  than  a  tenth  of  that  number  were  regu- 

reckon  their  accounts  with  them  and  larly  employed  at  any  other  time  in  Haiti's 

with  SHADA.  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  plenty  of 

This  system  has  created  a  new  type  of  volunteers  can  be  found  for  rubber  culti- 

collective  labor.  The  worker  who  used  to  vation,  which  shows  that  the  Haitian 

be  paid  by  the  day  or  according  to  the  task  peasant  gets  so  little  profit  from  his  own 

system  is  now  being  educated  to  collective  agricultural  labor  that  he  is  willing  to 

labor.  The  important  point  is  not,  as  leave  it  to  work  in  the  rubber  fields.  In 

some  critics  have  pointed  out,  that  the  view  of  the  primitive  methods  employed 
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bv  Haitian  farmers,  it  would  be  unwise  to  The  rublier  fields  are  partly  in  regions 

attempt  to  continue  on  a  large  scale  the  which  previously  were  uninhabited  and 

old  system  of  individual  farms.  Perhaps  the  laborers  have  frequently  been  brought 

thiough  the  education  to  collective  labor  from  afar.  Barracks  for  workers,  sanitary 
now  lx“ing  given  by  SHAD.\,  Haiti  may  facilities,  warehouses  for  goods  and  equip- 

be  able  to  solve  its  comple.x  agricultural  ment,  water  reservoirs,  canteens,  and 

problem.  For  a  county  of  such  small  clinics,  totaling  altogether  some  300  build- 

farms,  the  system  of  agricultural  cooper-  ings,  have  already  been  constructed, 

ative  societies  might  yield  good  results.  Through  these  buildings  an  internal 

It  would  provide  a  middle  way  lietween  the  colonization  of  Haiti  is  lieing  facilitated, 

system  of  great  plantations — which  has  SH/\D.\  is  interested  not  only  in  rublier; 

many  economic  advantages  but  which  it  also  has  large  sisal  plantations  and,  to 

in  the  mind  of  the  Haitian  peasant  too  supply  the  much  needed  lumber  for  the 

closely  approaches  the  old-time  slavery —  construction  program,  it  has  estalilished 

and  the  present  system  of  small,  and  after  three  sawmills  at  Morne-des-Clommis- 

each  inheritance  still  smaller,  properties,  saires,  or  Pine  Forest,  at  an  altitude  of 

which  promises  no  possibilities  for  eco-  5,000  feet.  Up  in  the  Pine  Forest  it  was 

nomic  advancement.  necessary  to  build  eight  reservoirs  to  store 

When  the  rublier  program  is  fully  de-  rainwater  for  the  headquarters  area,  and 

veloped,  150,000  workers  will  benefit  because  of  the  absence  of  any  village  cen- 

through  SHADA’s  educational  work.  ter,  a  market  was  built  which  under 

Counting  the  average  family  as  6  persons,  SH.\DA  supervision  is  kept  in  excellent 

which  is  normal  for  Haiti,  despite  a  high  sanitary  condition.  All  this  has  been 

rate  of  infant  mortality,  it  means  that  undertaken  to  facilitate  the  organization 

900,000  people,  or  30  percent  of  Haiti’s  of  the  work  and  to  improve  the  living  con- 

total  population,  will  benefit  directly.  ditions  of  the  Haitian  people.  This  inter- 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  work  is  being  nal  colonization  is  an  important  step 

provided  for  thousands  through  the  rubber  toward  the  solution  of  Haiti’s  economic 

program,  SHADA  is  distributing  more  difficulties. 

money  to  more  peasants  than  ever  before  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  what  conse- 
in  Haiti’s  history  enjoyed  any  sort  of  quences  the  rubber  program  will  have  for 

regular  income.  The  standard  of  living  Haiti’s  future.  But  even  in  the  short  time 

of  the  thousands  of  rubber  workers  has  since  SHADA’s  activities  were  started,  it 

already  greatly  improved.  SHADA  pro-  is  apparent  that  the  program,  besides  its 

vides  a  free  health  service  for  its  workers  importance  to  Haiti’s  exports,  is  revolu- 

and  their  families,  including  doctors’  tionizing  the  economic  life  of  the  country, 

services,  clinics,  and  medication,  as  well  as  The  thousands  of  workers  employed  by 

a  program  of  sanitation  and  malaria  con-  SHADA  earn  alxmt  $10,000,000  a  year, 

trol  within  its  zones  of  influence.  a  sum  which  is  very  considerable  for  a 

Another  outstanding  SHADA  benefit  is  poor  country  like  Haiti.  Standards  of 

the  building  program,  the  like  of  which  living  will  be  immeasurably  improved; 

has  never  Iiefore  lieen  witnessed  in  Haiti.  the  improvement,  in  fact,  is  already  notice- 

Under  this  construction  program  buildings  able.  The  peasant  is  liecoming  used  to 

of  all  kinds,  houses,  offices,  stables,  dormi-  collective  labor  and  further  settlement  of 

tories  for  workers,  and  many  other  facili-  the  country  has  begun.  Most  of  the  land 

ties  have  been  erected  throughout  Haiti.  acquired  for  the  rubber  fields  was  never 
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centage  of  the  people  are  poverty-stricken, 
undernourished,  and  therefore  easy  prey 
to  disease.  Any  plan  for  the  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  raw  materials  throughout  the 
world  must  necessarily  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  the  Caribbean  islands. 
What  is  now  being  done  in  Haiti  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rubl)er  program  is,  as 
President  Lescot  said,  Haiti's  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  it  is  also  an  important  step  toward 
Pan  American  participation  in  future 
world  economic  plans.  In  the  post-war 
economic  order  for  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  raw  materials,  only  those  countries 
will  be  able  to  participate  with  profit 
which  have  been  wise  enough  to  organize 
their  own  economy. 


before  cultivated  and  it  is  situated  apart 
from  the  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land. 
SHADA’s  agronomists  and  engineers  are 
making  a  thorough  survey  of  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  land  and  it  is  possible  that 
other  useful  plants  besides  cryptostegia 
may  be  discovered  and  utilized.  There 
has  been  some  talk  in  Haiti  of  a  plant  found 
by  SHADA’s  specialists  which  yields 
rotenone,  from  which  insecticides  are  pre¬ 
pared.  The  development  of  such  a  plant 
would  Ije  very  desirable  in  the  Americas. 

All  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Haiti.  It  will  bring  a  new  economic  order 
to  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well.  These  tropical 
islands,  so  rich  in  natural  resources,  are 
very  much  overpopulated  and  a  large  per¬ 
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Sailing  from  Concepcion  down  the  coast 
of  Chile,  one  glimpses  here  and  there 
through  clearings  in  the  pine  groves,  or 
standing  alone  on  rocky  promontories,  the 
low  buildings  and  tall  chimneys  of  coal 
mines. 

This  is  the  region  so  vividly  described  by 
Baldomero  Lillo  in  the  volume  of  short 
stories  entitled  Sub  Terra  that  he  published 
at  Santiago  in  1904.  Lillo  knew  the  region 
well  l)ecause  he  was  Ixirn  in  the  mining 
community  of  Lota,  alxjut  tw'enty-five 
miles  from  Concepcion,  and  later  went 
l)ack  there  to  work  in  the  company  store. 
He  lived  in  different  parts  of  this  section 
of  Chile  until,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he 
finally  settled  in  Santiago. 

Being  an  admirer  of  Lillo's  works,  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Lota.  .Although  there  have 
l)een  certain  evident  changes,  much  of  the 
town  seemed  to  be  just  as  it  was  when 
Lillo  lived  there  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

One  steps  off  the  l)oat  or  train  into  streets 
lined  with  docks  and  railroad  buildings. 
This  is  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
business  center,  known  as  Lota  Bajo.  .At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right  there 
is  a  large  group  of  workers’  houses 
with  an  excellent  athletic  field  and  a 
good-sized  stadium. 

.After  walking  some  distance  through  the 
l)usy  town,  one  climbs  the  steep  cobble¬ 
stone  road  or  the  wide  stone  stairs  to  the 
town  of  Lota  Alto.  From  this  height  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  community — 
the  factories  and  crowded  streets  of  Lota 
Bajo  stretching  all  along  the  horseshoe 
harlxjr,  and  the  mines  scattered  in  hollows 


between  the  hills  or  perched  on  top  of 
rocky  cliffs  that  jut  out  into  the  water. 

Heavy  black  smoke  usually  lies  over 
parts  of  the  town,  making  photography 
very  difficult.  Lillo  has  caught  the  feeling 
of  depression  this  smoke  leaves  on  the 
spirits  of  the  people  when  he  says  in  Los 
Invalidos:  “A  dense  mass  of  black  smoke 
floated  heavily  in  the  thin  air,  making 
that  inhospitable  place  seem  all  the  more 
somber.”  *  But  on  one  of  those  rare 
December  days  when  the  summer  sky  is 
crystal  clear,  the  columns  of  smoke  roll 
over  the  hollows  and  out  to  sea.  In  El 
Registro  Lillo  says:  “And  farther  on,  al¬ 
most  touching  the  clouds,  there  rose  from 
the  enormous  mine  chimney  a  black  tuft 
of  smoke,  twisted  and  torn  by  the  fierce 
gusts  of  the  north  wind.”  * 

These  coal  pits  have  galleries  that  run 
out  under  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  as 
10,000  feet,  and  it  has  l)een  stated  that  the 
deposits  may  slant  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  west.  Huge  pumps  suck  the  salt 
water  out  of  the  mines,  but  even  at  l)est 
the  hot  steamy  galleries  were  constantly 
dripping  with  .streams  of  water  in  Lillo’s 
day.  In  La  Compuerta  Xumero  12  the 
pounding  of  the  waves  overhead  frightens 
the  little  eight-year-old  lx)y  who  goes  to 
work  in  the  mine  for  the  first  time. 

The  realistic  descriptions  of  the  galleries, 
the  bad  air,  the  heat,  and  the  general  un¬ 
healthful  conditions  under  which  the  men 
worked  remind  one  of  similar  pictures  in 
Zola’s  novel  of  the  French  coal  mines, 
Germinal. 

Living  conditions  in  the  French  mining 
community  were  also  like  those  descril)ed 
by  Lillo.  .Apparently  these  conditions 

*  “t/na  densa  masa  de  humo  negro  flotaba  pesada- 
mente  en  el  aire  enrarecido,  hacienda  mas  sombrto  el 
aspecto  de  anuel  parqje  inhospitalario.”  (Sub  Terra, 
Editorial  Nascimento,  Santiago,  1931,  p.  7). 

*  “  1'  mas  alia,  tocando  casi  las  pesadas  nubes, 
surgia  de  la  enorme  chimenea  de  la  mina  el  negro 
penacho  de  humo,  retorcido,  desmenuiado  por  las 
rachas  furibundas  del  septentrion."  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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have  not  improved  very  much  even  today, 
if  one  can  jud!S[e  by  the  dark  drab  blocks 
of  row  houses  along  the  ridge  upon  which 
Lota  Alto  is  built.  The  first  story  of  these 
houses  is  of  brick,  and  the  second  of  clap- 
Ixjards.  A  continuous  porch  or  corridor, 
almost  at  the  level  of  the  cobblestone  road, 
runs  along  the  front  of  all  the  houses  in 
each  block.  According  to  Lillo,  on  a 
sunny  winter’s  day  the  porch  was  filled 
with  children,  with  old  men,  and  with 
young  men  crippled  by  mine  e.xplosions. 

But  the  sun’s  rays  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  ptorch  into  the  interior  of  the 
houses.  The  whole  first  floor  seems  to 
consist  of  one  room  with  a  fireplace  in  the 
corner,  over  which  Lillo  suggested  that 
some  of  the  cooking  was  done.  Lillo  said 
that  clothes  were  hung  on  rop>es  stretched 
across  the  corner,  and  that  along  the  walls 
there  stood  a  Ijed  “made  of  four  lx)ards 
placed  over  two  benches  and  covered 
with  some  old  cloths  and  bags.”  Lillo 


spoke  of  washing*^ being  done  in  a  pail  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  but  at  the  end  of 
some  of  the  rows  of  houses  there  are  now 
sheds  covering  outdoor  tubs,  where  the 
women  gather  to  do  their  laundry. 

Behind  some  of  the  workers’  houses  there 
are  garden  plots,  and  there  is  also  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  A  few  small  apartment  houses  on  a 
side  street  probably  Ijelong  to  mine 
officials.  A  little  farther  on  dow'n  this 
same  side  street  the  visitor  comes  upon  the 
the  famous  Cousino  estate,  called  Parque 
de  Lota.  A  large  nineteenth  century 
manor  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  huge 
park  full  of  native  and  e.xotic  plants  and 
trees.  Through  the  groves  of  picturesque 
Chilean  pines  there  are  Ijeautiful  glimpses 
of  the  city  that  lies  lielow,  the  white 
breakers  in  the  harl)or,  and  the  bright  blue 
Pacific  Ocean.  People  come  from  all 
over  Chile  to  visit  this  Ijeautiful  park. 

In  contrast  to  its  luxuriant  vegetation, 
there  stretches  back  into  the  country  a 
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bleak  and  Ijarren  plain,  which  Lillo 
riehtly  calls  a  somlx^r  and  gloomy  land¬ 
scape.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  groves 
of  pine  trees  that  have  Ijeen  planted  here 
and  there,  one  sees  only  a  vegetation  of 
weeds  and  low  tufts  of  grass.  An  animal, 
like  the  old  mine  horse  Diamante  which 
was  cast  out  onto  the  sandy  fields  after  a 
lifetime  of  faithful  service  hauling  ore  cars 
in  the  galleries,  soon  dies  in  this  desert 
from  lack  of  food  and  fresh  water.  Lillo 
gives  very  realistic  descriptions  of  this  dry 
coastal  plain,  esjx’cially  in  summer.  For 
example,  in  Los  Imdlidos,  Lillo  says: 
“There  is  nothing  more  gloomy  than  that 
desolate  plain,  parched  and  dusty,  covered 
with  small  mounds  of  sand,  so  coarse  and 
heavy  that  the  winds  have  difiiculty  in 
dragging  it  over  the  bare  ground,  which  is 
greedy  for  human  life.”  ® 

On  the  other  hand,  in  winter  when  the 

3  “wVarfa  mas  tetrico  que  esa  dfsolada  llanura,  reseca  y 
pr.Uorunta,  sembrada  de  pequenos  monticulos  dt  arena 
tan  gruesa  y  pesada  que  los  vienlos  orraslraban  dificil- 
mente  a  traves  del  suelo  desnudo,  dvido  de  humamdad.” 
Ibid.,  p.  6. 


northers  bring  a  great  deal  of  rain  to  the 
region,  the  black  earth  is  saturated  with 
water.  A  typical  winter  day  is  descrilx*d 
in  Lillo’s  pay-day  scene.  “It  was  one  of 
the  last  days  of  June.  A  fine,  persistent 
drizzle  was  falling  from  a  dark  ash-colored 
sky,  heavy  with  clouds.  A  heavy  curtain 
of  fog  shut  out  the  horizon  over  the  sea.  It 
was  like  a  wall  that  advanced  slowly, 
swallowing  with  each  step  everything 
that  the  eye  could  see  in  that  direction.”  * 
As  in  other  parts  of  southern  Chile,  where 
it  rains  often  in  winter,  these  gray  days 
sadden  and  depress  the  spirits  of  the  people 
but,  according  to  Lillo,  the  inclement 
weather  is  only  one  of  the  hardships  the 
miner  has  to  undergo.  “And  the  rain 
kept  on  falling  copiously  and  incessantly, 
soaking  the  ground,  and  wetting  the 
clothes  of  those  poor  people  for  whom  the 

*  “Era  uno  de  los  ultirnos  dtas  de  Junio  y  una  llovigna 
fina  y  persistenle  ca’ia  del  cielo  entoldado,  de  un  grts 
obscuro  y  ceniciento.  For  el  lado  del  mar  una  espesa  cor- 
tina  de  brumas  cerruba  el  honzonte,  como  un  muro  que 
avanzaba  lentamente  tragdndose  a  su  paso  todo  lo  que  la 
vista  percibia  en  aquella  direccion.  .  .  .”  Ibid.,  p.  67. 


LOTA  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The  building  on  the  corner  i  s 
^  used  for  miners’  meetings:  at 
the  left  is  a  row  of  houses. 
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THE  FAMOUS  LOTA 
PARK 


PbotocTftph  by  Ruth  Sedc^-ick 


From  the  huge  Cousino  es¬ 
tate,  full  of  native  and  exotic 
plants  and  trees,  there  are 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  city 
and  bright  blue  ocean. 


drizzle  and  bad  weather  were  only  a  small 
part  of  their  hardships  and  siiffering.”  * 

Against  such  a  background  of  inclement 
weather,  hard  labor,  undernourishment, 
and  premature  old  age,  the  miners  de¬ 
picted  by  Lillo  carried  on  an  epic  struggle 
against  the  bare  rock. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  American 
countries  that  have  coal  deposits  worked 
on  a  commercial  basis.  These  deposits, 
although  scattered  throughout  southern 
Chile,  are  found  especially  along  the  coast, 
from  X’aldivia  down  to  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan.  This  natural  resource  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country,  making  the 
Chile  of  today  one  of  the  most  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations  of  its  size  in  all 
Latin  America. 

The  exploitation  of  Chilean  coal  has  had 
an  interesting  history.  Although  the  Span- 

*  “T  la  Iluvia  caia  siempre,  copiosa,  incesante,  empa- 
pando  la  tierra  y  calando  las  ropas  de  aquellos  miserables 
para  quietus  la  llovizna  y  las  irtclemencias  del  cielo  eran 
una  parte  muy  pequeha  de  sus  trabajos  y  sufrirpientos." 
Ibid.,  p.  76. ' 


iards  knew  in  colonial  times  that  coal 
existed  in  southern  Chile,  they  were  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  search  for  gold 
and  silver  to  bother  with  a  mineral  of 
lesser  importance.  But  when  the  Yankee 
shipbuilder  Wheelwright  founded  what 
today  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  the  first  line  to  run,  in 
1840,  a  service  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  he  looked  around  for  coal,  in 
order  not  to  have  to  count  entirely  upon 
the  supply  that  came  from  England.  He 
attempted  to  exploit  the  coal  beds  of 
Talcahuano,  but  this  adventure  was  not 
as  successful  as  his  shipping  line. 

The  mines  of  Lota,  and  those  of  the 
ncighlxiring  town  of  Coronel,  were  opiened 
a  little  later.  It  was  in  1852  that  Matias 
Cousino  acquired  the  rights  to  the  coal  of 
Lota.  To  develop  his  mines  along  modern 
lines,  Senor  Cousino  brought  workers  and 
technicians  from  the  British  Isles.  One  of 
Lillo’s  stories,  El  Crisu,  depicts  an  English 
engineer  as  being  ridiculous,  haughty,  and 
cruel.  Luis  Cousino  inherited  the  mines 
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from  his  father,  but  later  sold  them  to  the 
Compahia  Carl)onifera  e  Industrial  de 
Lota,  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  which 
Ijelongs  to  different  memlx^rs  of  the 
Cousino  family.  The  ninetieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Ofxming  of  the  mines  was 
celebrated  at  Lota  in  Septemixr  1942  at  a 
special  ceremony  attended  by  President 
Juan  Antonio  Rios. 

Since  the  nineteenth  century  the  use 
of  native  coal  has  greatly  increased  in 
Chile.  During  the  first  World  War  C'hile 
learned  to  get  along  with  domestic  coal 
for  many  purposes  for  which  it  had  Ijeen 
dependent  upon  the  foreign  supply.  Chil¬ 
ean  lx)ats,  factories,  and  railroads  bought 
more  coal  at  home.  There  was  no  use 
turning  to  oil  because  the  country  has  no 


supply  of  its  own.  When  the  nitrate  in¬ 
dustry  of  northern  Chile  suffered  a  severe 
depression  and  fewer  boats  brought  coal 
in  order  to  load  nitrates,  the  foreign  supply 
cf  coal  was  further  reduced. 

With  the  present  war  C^hilean  coal 
mining  has  taken  another  spurt,  for  it  is 
very  difficult  now'  to  keep  up  the  imports 
of  British  and  Australian  coal.  Many  of 
the  new  factories  that  are  springing  up  in 
C'hile  are  entirely  dependent  upon  native 
fuel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  indus¬ 
trial  development  will  continue  to  give  an 
added  impetus  to  coal  mining  in  the 
future. 

The  heroic  C^hilean  coal  miner  still  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  economic 
development  of  his  country. 


Photocrapb  by  Ruth  Sedrwick 


THE  HARBOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION  OF  LOTA  BAJO 


On  April  5,  1944,  Dr.  Adrian  C.  Escobar. 
Ainl)assador  of  Argentina  in  Washington, 
attended  his  first  meeting  of  the  Go\ern- 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
representative  of  Argentina.  The  C'hair- 
man  of  the  Board,  the  Hon.  C-ordell  Hull, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  and  that  of  all  the 
other  memlx*rs  of  the  Board  in  lieing  able 
to  welcome  him,  and  spoke  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Mr.  Hull 
added  that  Dr.  Escobar  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  of  his  country  and 
of  the  C.ontinent;  that  his  exfjerience  and 
exceptional  knowledge  would  l)e  of  great 
aid  in  solving  the  problems  that  come 
Ixffore  the  Board,  and  that  he  was  certain 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Board  could  count  on 
his  enthusiastic  collalxiration  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Dr.  Escobar  responded  with  cordial  assur¬ 
ances  of  wholehearted  coopteration,  ex¬ 
pressing  fervent  good  wishes  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  countries,  memljers  of  the 
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Union,  and  of  their  eminent  representa¬ 
tives.  who  fulfill  their  mission  with  dignity 
and  patriotism. 

The  Argentine  meml)er  of  the  Board  is 
one  of  his  country’s  ablest  and  liest  known 
scholars,  teachers,  and  cultural  leaders. 
He  was  Ixirn  in  Buenos  .Aires  in  1881  and 
took  his  degree  in  law  and  social  sciences  at 
the  National  University  of  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1902.  For  over  twenty  years  he  ser\ed  in 
the  National  Congress  as  deputy  from  the 
province  of  Buenos  .Aires  and  during  that 
time  he  initiated  much  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  legislation.  For  a  decade  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Congressiona  Commit¬ 
tee  on  International  .Affairs  and  under  his 
guidance  a  large  number  of  international 
treaties  and  pacts  were  ratified.  During 
the  three  years  1938-40  he  occupied  the 
post  of  Postmaster  General  of  .Argentina, 
and  he  presided  as  chairman  of  the  1 1  th 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
In  1938  he  was  one  of  Argentina's  dele- 
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gates  to  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  that  met  at  Lima, 
Pern,  and  he  has  represented  his  country 
as  ambassador  in  Spain  and  Brazil.  A 
numlx*r  of  foreign  go\crnments  have  con¬ 
ferred  decorations  upon  him,  among  them 
Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Greece,  and  Spain. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
law  faculty  of  the  National  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Argentine  Bar  Association. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  service  of  his  government,  Dr. 
Escobar's  activities  in  the  social  field  have 
been  zealous  and  productive.  He  was 
president  for  some  time  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  Argentine  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  under  his  direction  the  In¬ 


stitute’s  work  was  considerably  developed 
and  enlarged.  Since  1938  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Museo  Social.  This 
organization,  which  has  lieen  in  existence 
for  over  thirty  years,  has  under  its  auspices 
a  wide  range  of  welfare  activities  and  it 
has  sponsored  and  established  many  kinds 
of  social  and  economic  reforms  and  im¬ 
provements. 

Dr.  Escobar  has  also  found  time  to  write 
many  books  and  monographs  on  govern¬ 
ment,  social  problems,  and  law.  One  of 
the  latest  is  Palahras  Americanas:  tres  dis- 
cursos  sobre  politica  internacional. 

On  February  15,  1944,  Dr.  Escobar 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt  his  letters 
of  credence  as  .Ambassador  of  Argentina 
to  the  United  States. 


The  American  Associations  of  Commerce 
and  Production  Council  Meeting 


WILLIAM  MANGER 
Counselor,  Pan  American  Union 


The  Second  Plenary  Meetine;  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Council  of  American  Associations 
of  Commerce  and  Production  was  held  in 
New  York  from  May  4  to  8.  It  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  meeting  of  business  men  and  re¬ 
flected  the  point  of  view  of  this  important 
element  of  the  inter-American  community 
on  the  present  and  especially  the  post-war 
problems  of  an  economic  character  con¬ 
fronting  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent. 

With  the  exception  of  those  actually 


engaged  in  the  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  group  in  the  American  Republics  has 
been  more  directly  affected  by  the  war  than 
those  engaged  in  production  and  com¬ 
merce,  whether  nationally  or  internation¬ 
ally.  To  the  great  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  international 
trade  is  indispensable  to  a  healthy  econ¬ 
omy.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
in  1939  deprived  many  of  them  of  impor¬ 
tant  markets  in  that  Continent;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  conflict  to  the  Americas  in  1941 
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r  had  further  far-reaching  repercussions. 

;;  .\n  immediate  consequence  was  the  with- 

Idrawal  of  nearly  all  vessels  from  inter- 
.\merican  trade  routes  and  the  almost 
complete  disruption  of  ordinary  means  of 
"  transportation.  Producers  and  traders 

>  were  confronted  with  the  loss  of  export 

outlets,  and  a  drying  up  of  sources  of 
’  imports. 

j  Private  enterprise  vs.  government  control 

'  An  inevitable  consequence  of  these  de- 
[  velopments  was  greater  official  participa¬ 

tion  and  governmental  control  over 
f  national  as  well  as  international  economic 

[  activities.  Nationally,  the  entire  eco- 

!  nomic  life  of  some  countries  was  trans- 

j  formed  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the 

production  of  those  elements  required  for 
I  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Interna- 

.  tionally,  agreements  were  entered  into 


Second 


between  governments  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  certain  essential  and  strate¬ 
gic  materials;  to  encourage  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new'  products,  especially  of  an 
agricultural  character,  hitherto  obtained 
from  areas  now  inaccessible;  and  to 
finance  the  holding,  or  provide  a  method 
for  the  orderly  and  equitable  marketing, 
of  long-established  products  in  inter- 
American  trade. 

While  recognizing  their  wartime  value 
and  necessity,  there  was  evident  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  Council  an  in¬ 
terest  in  having  these  controls  considered 
only  as  emergency  measures  and  not  as 
permanent  features  eUher  of  the  domestic 
or  international  economic  policy  of  the 
American  Republics.  In  fact,  the  desire 
for  a  return  to  private  enterprise  and  the 
relaxation  of  governmental  supervision 
permeated  the  whole  atmosphere  and 
dominated  the  discussions  in  the  plenary 
sessions  as  well  as  in  committee  meetings. 
These  sentiments  were  voiced  by  speakers 
and  were  reflected  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions. 

The  resolution  on  government  inter¬ 
vention,  for  instance,  reiterated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  previously  enunciated  by  the 
Association  opposing  an  increase  of  “State 
intervention  in  economic  activities  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  logical  and  natural 
promotion  and  .safeguard  of  production 
and  consumption”  and  reaffirmed  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  “the  system  of  free  enterprise  be 
restored  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  without  interference  by  the  State  except 
such  as  may  be  strictly  essential  and  in- 
dispt  nsable  for  the  adequate  safeguard  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation.” 
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C'omplcmentary  to  this  general  declara¬ 
tion  was  a  resolution  calling  for  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  government  control 
agencies  to  such  cases  “as  are  strictly  in¬ 
dispensable  when  the  economic  or  social 
conditions  shall  demand  it  through  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,”  and  requesting  a 
definite  delimitation  of  the  scope  of  author¬ 
ity  of  such  agencies. 

With  specific  reference  to  international 
commerce,  the  Clouncil  felt  it  essential 
that  “at  the  end  of  the  war,  individual 
business  operations  and  private  business 
organizations  recover  their  rightful  place 
in  trade,”  and  recommended  “the  orderly 
and  progressive  relaxation  of  obstacles 
to  the  international  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  capital  and  debt  services,  and 
especially  the  quantitative  restrictions  and 
exchange  control,  in  order  to  reestablish 
a  multilateral  system  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.” 

In  the  course  of  the  sessions  the  memljers 
of  the  Council  were  informed  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  Ixfing  made  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  for  the  Inter- American  Techni¬ 
cal  Economic  Conference.  In  response  to 
that  statement  the  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  thanking  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  its  constant  assistance  to  the 
Council  and  for  its  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  alx)ve-mentioned  con¬ 
ference. 

Industrialization  and  capital  investments 

The  war  has  brought  with  it  many 
changes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an 
accelerated  industrialization  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America.  A  narrow  view  of 
this  development  might  look  upon  it  as 
one  that  must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense 
of  industrialized  countries  like  the  United 
States,  by  reducing  the  demand  for  foreign 
finished  products.  Actually,  as  several 
speakers  at  the  New  York  conference 
pointed  out,  it  is  likely  to  have  an  oppo¬ 


site  effect,  for  the  establishment  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  begets  a  demand  for 
other  manufactured  goods.  “History' 
shows,”  obst'rved  Mr.  William  P.  Withe- 
row,  former  President  of  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association, “that  when  the 
pteople  of  any  country  find  profitable  jobs 
in  factories,  their  increased  consumption 
creates  a  greater  demand  for  goods — 
foreign  and  domestic.  The  liest  customers 
are  not  the  predominantly  raw  material 
countries,  but  those  which,  like  them¬ 
selves.  have  developed  industries.” 

The  Council  itself  in  one  of  its  resolutions 
recognized  that  the  industrialization  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  “naturally  is 
advantageous  to  the  entire  Hemisphere 
because  of  the  greater  buying  capacity 
resulting  from  the  general  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  which  great  industrial 
expansion  carries  with  it.”  Obviously  not 
all  the  industries  started  during  the  last 
few  years  can  hope  to  survive  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  resumption 
of  normal  trade  relations.  For  that  reason 
the  Council  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  post-war  protection  of  those  industries 
“which  offer  sufficient  vitality  to  stabilize 
themselves,”  and  the  necessity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  in  each  country  between  indus¬ 
tries  capable  of  development  and  emer¬ 
gency  industries  set  up  under  the  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  of  war. 

A  necessary  element  in  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  is  capital,  and  an  insufficiency 
of  national  savings  in  many  countries 
offers  an  opportunity  for  and  necessitates 
the  utilization  of  foreign  funds.  Here 
again  the  Council  went  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  private  investments  in  lieu  of  govern¬ 
mental  loans;  and  believed  that  loans  and 
investments,  made  directly  or  indirectly 
by  governmental  agencies,  should  be  com¬ 
plementary  to  and  not  competitive  with 
private  investments  and  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  increase  of  production  in 
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the  borrowing  country.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  foreign  private  capital 
should  be  assured  treatment  equal  to  that 
of  national  capital,  and  that  the  rights  of 
foreign  investors  should  not  be  lessened 
without  assuring  them  a  just,  rapid,  ade¬ 
quate  and  real  indemnification. 

Foreign  investments  inevitably  involve 
the  problem  of  the  remission  of  interest 
charges  to  the  creditor  country.  There  is 
only  one  really  effective  way  in  which  such 
charges  and  international  services  gen¬ 
erally  can  be  met  by  debtor  countries  and 
that  is  by  the  shipment  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  Council  recognized  this 
fact  and  recommended  that  creditor  coun¬ 
tries  revise  their  customs  and  commercial 
treaty  policies  so  as  to  facilitate  the  en¬ 
trance  of  goods  and  services  coming  from 
debtor  countries,  in  order  not  to  make  too 
burdensome  the  charge  which  otherwise 
would  weigh  on  the  latter  for  the  payment 
of  amortization  and  interest. 

Economic  interdependence 

.Mthough  the  questions  on  the  agenda 
were  approached  primarily  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  producer  and  the  business 
man,  there  was  ample  recognition  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  inter-.'\merican  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  and  the  necessity  of  taking 


into  consideration  the  other  elements  that 
enter  into  the  national  and  international 
economies  of  the  several  countries.  Thus, 
the  resolution  on  lalx>r  and  social  security 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  social  respon¬ 
sibility  of  enterprise  and  management,  and 
embodied  a  series  of  recommendations  to 
the  National  Sections,  including  one  that 
the  living  conditions,  education  and  social 
welfare  of  agricultural  workers  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  another  that  individual  em¬ 
ployers  adopt  measures  assuring  reasonable 
security  to  their  employees,  independent 
of  legal  obligations.  The  organization  of 
industrial  training  institutes  was  urged,  as 
well  as  the  employment  of  professors  and 
the  sending  of  .students  to  the  more  highly 
industrialized  countries  for  purposes  of 
professional  specialization. 

In  the  matter  of  population  and  immi¬ 
gration  the  Council  recognized  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  countries  have 
not  reached  their  population  capacity. 
\t  the  same  time  it  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  abstract  idea  of  freedom  of  immi¬ 
gration  must  give  way  to  the  concrete  idea 
of  selection,  and  that  the  selection  of  im¬ 
migrants  and  their  assimilation  must  be 
based  upon  the  careful  consideration  of 
their  interest  and  upon  the  interests  of  the 
countries  of  their  origin  and  destination. 


First  Conference  of  the  Commissions 
of  Inter-American  Development 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Financial  and  Economic  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


Pursuant  to  Resolution  XIII  of  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Intcr-American 
Development  Commission  was  created  on 
January  15,  1940.  The  Commission  was 
organized  in  June  of  that  year  and  began 
to  function  immediately.  The  Second 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Habana  in 
1940  affirmed  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  and  lx.*fore  the  end  of  1941 
National  Inter-American  Development 
Commissions  were  established  in  all  of 
the  Republics,  memliers  of  the  Pan  Am¬ 
erican  Union.  The  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  further 
urged  the  American  Nations  to  lend  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  Development 
Commission,  and  directed  the  latter  to 
put  into  practice  a  broad  economic  policy 
founded  on  complete  utilization  of  natural 
resources  and  on  greater  industrial  use  of 
those  raw  materials  having  favorable  and 
permanent  economic  possibilities  as  to 
both  production  and  markets. 

The  Central  Commission  is  composed  of 
five  memljers,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  the  vice¬ 
chairmanship  of  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Washington.  The 
National  Commissions  in  each  of  the 
American  Republics  are  made  up  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  resp>ective  countries  represent¬ 
ing  finance,  industry,  agriculture,  mining, 
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transportation,  and  government.  These 
National  Commissions,  cooperating  with 
the  Central  Commission  in  carrying  out 
the  joint  program,  provide  an  avenue  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
Ijetween  the  Republics. 

This  short  history  is  given  in  order  to 
introduce  a  condensed  account  of  the  first 
joint  meetings  of  the  Commissions.  These 
took  place  from  May  9  to  May  18  in  New 
York  City,  where  85  diplomats  and  repre¬ 
sentative  businessmen  from  both  conti¬ 
nents  gathered  to  confer.  A  crowded  but 
clearly  defined  agenda  was  ready  for  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  first  plenary  session 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  May  10. 
At  that  session  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  were  read,  and 
these  were  followed  by  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  the  Honorable  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Other  prominent  men  spoke  at  subsequent 
meetings  or  dinners  of  the  delegates. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Com¬ 
mission  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  C.onference;  the  Secretary 
General  was  Mr.  Frank  A.  Waring,  Chief 
of  the  Research  Division,  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference,  for  pur- 
p)oses  of  detailed  study,  analysis,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  subject  matter,  was  divided 
into  sections  as  follows;  Section  I,  Eco- 
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nomic  Development  and  Investment;  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  International  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation.  The  Chairman  of  Section  I 
was  Sehor  Hernan  Videla,  a  Chilean 
delegate,  and  Senor  Leon  Aisenstein,  a 
Cuban  delegate,  presided  over  Section  II. 

Committee  I  (Economic  Development), 
Section  I,  Dr.  V’alentim  F.  Bou^as  of 
Brazil,  chairman,  discussed  the  following 
topics;  Utilization  of  natural  resources; 
economic  stability;  establishment  of  new 
industries;  instruments  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  technical  assistance;  standards 
of  living;  and  government  operation 
and  private  enterprise.  Committee  2  (In¬ 
vestments),  Section  I,  Senor  Eduardo 
Villasenor  of  Mexico,  chairman,  took  up 


these  subjects:  Currency  stabilization; 
methods  of  investment;  credit  facilities; 
equitable  credit  terms;  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  investments;  debt  services; 
and  taxation. 

Committee  I  (International  Trade), 
Section  II,  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora  of  Uruguay, 
chairman,  devoted  its  time  to  the  study  of: 
Trade  barriers,  including  tariffs,  quotas, 
exchange  control,  export  taxes;  state  trad¬ 
ing;  customs  unions;  trade  preferences; 
commodity  policies,  including  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  and  subsidies;  and  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  cartels.  Committee  2  (Trans¬ 
portation),  Section  II,  Dr.  Alejandro 
Shaw  of  Argentina,  chairman,  consider- 
ered:  Transportation  facilities  and  services; 
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national  merchant  marines;  rate  policies; 
equality  in  protection  from  risks;  and 
tourist  trade. 

Obviously  the  scope  of  activity  of  the 
National  Inter  -  American  Development 
Commissions  has  l)een  enlars;ed  as  the 
present  world  conflict  progressed.  At  the 
time  of  organization  their  chief  endeavor 
was  to  help  create  a  reasonable  exchange 
of  commerce  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
so  that  the  decrease  in  volume  of  com¬ 
modities  exchanged  with  Europe  would 
not  too  severely  affect  the  economies  of 
the  American  nations.  Since  the  entry  of 
so  many  of  the  American  Republics  into 
the  second  World  War,  moreoNcr,  a  re- 
sponsibility  has  fallen  upon  the  Western 
world  which  it  has  never  Itefore  known. 

The  Conference  of  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Commissions,  therefore,  was 
most  opportune  and  the  findings  of  the 
conference,  as  reflected  in  the  forty-five 
resolutions  made  by  it.  were  of  interest  as 
an  economic  manifestation  of  the  Good 
Neighl)or  Policy.  While  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  C'onference  cover  a  wide  field 
of  planning  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Republics  in  the  Western  world,  the  role 
of  these  Republics  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-torn  Europe  was  not  overlooked.  The 
wide  scope  of  the  Conference  discussion 
might  be  summarized  in  four  general 
classifications,  as  follows:  The  world-wide 
distribution  of  surplus  production;  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  living;  banking  and 
exchange;  and  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

The  first  resolution  called  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Canada  in  the  inter-American 
development  program,  and  the  early  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Canadian  Inter-American 
Development  Commission  was  urged. 

One  of  the  principal  resolutions  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  commissions  strive  in  their 
resjjective  countries  for  the  creation  of 
basic  economic  policies  and  conditions 


which  will  stimulate  private  initiative  and 
the  advancement  of  economically  sound 
industries;  that  government  regulations  be 
limited  to  a  just  protection  of  public  in¬ 
terest;  and  that  government  wartime 
activities  and  regulations  lie  relaxed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Another  important  resolution  called  for 
aid  to  industrial  development  through 
long-term  credits  at  low  interest  rates,  such 
credits  to  lie  used  for  the  purchase  of 
industrial  equipment  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  standards  of  living. 

Great  social  significance  was  seen  in  the 
resolution  urging  the  governments  of  the 
American  nations  to  encourage  vocational 
and  technical  training  of  workers  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  health  and  nutrition. 
Also,  legislation  liearing  on  social  security, 
prohiljition  of  child  lalior,  maximum  hour 
and  minimum  wage  laws,  and  employment 
was  urged. 

It  was  voted  that  immigration  should  lie 
encouraged  by  the  creation  of  national  and 
international  immigration  agencies  and  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Also  the  fuller  utilization  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  and  petroleum  resources 
was  recommended  for  further  economic 
development.  Furthermore,  a  proposal 
that  inter-.\merican  investment  banks  lie 
set  up  in  each  of  the  other  American 
republics  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
inter-American  investments.  This  pro¬ 
posal  calls  for  joint  participation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  capital  on  terms  equitable 
to  lx)th. 

The  maintenance  of  inflation  controls 
during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
was  recommended,  and  Governments  were 
urged  to  relax  exchange  controls  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted.  Other  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  investment  program 
dealt  with  expropriation,  insurance,  taxes, 
governmental  competition,  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  currency. 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO 
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Recoe;nition  was  s[iven  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  expanded  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  development  of  hemisphere 
resources.  Two  resolutions  relating  to 
ocean  shipping  called  for  studies  on  the 
reduction  of  shipping  rates  and  recom¬ 
mended  reduction  or  elimination,  if 
possible,  of  governmental  subsidies. 

Overland  transportation  was  dealt  with 
in  a  single  recommendation  for  comple¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  Several  recommendations  were 
made  pertaining  to  air  transport.  These 
asked  for  rate  reductions,  expansion  of 
services,  agreements  for  use  of  airports, 
standard  regulations,  and  surveys  of 
facilities  as  soon  as  world  conditions  permit. 

The  recommendation  on  tourist  travel 
commended  the  work  of  the  Travel  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  sug¬ 
gested  that  its  activities  be  expanded,  and 
advocated  the  simplification  of  travel 
formalities  lietween  the  American  count¬ 
ries. 


Such  war-created  problems  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  United  States  purchase  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  other  Americas  and  economic 
demobilization  were  considered  in  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  international  trade,  as 
were  problems  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  state 
trading  enterprises. 

With  reference  to  government  purchase 
contracts,  the  Conference  recommended 
that  in  their  termination  consideration  be 
given  to  the  economic  consequences  in  the 
countries  affected.  Customs  unions  were 
approved,  with  the  consequent  elimination 
of  trade  restrictions.  The  adoption  of 
measures  to  prohibit  cartels  was  also 
recommended. 

In  summarizing  the  findings  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Conference  at  the  final 
session.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  referred  to 
these  recommendations  as  guides  and 
incentives  “for  an  economic  constitution 
within  which  we  can  all  grow  and  expand 
and  find  greater  wealth  and  happiness  for 
all  the  peoples  of  all  countries.” 


Rehabilitation  of  the  National  Railways 

of  Mexico 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  M.arch  9,  1944,  the  President  of 
Mexico  issued  a  decree  amending  Articles 
5,  6,  8,  and  18  of  the  law  of  December  31, 
1940,  which  created  the  Administration 
of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

.As  a  consequence  of  the  almost  total 
suppression  of  regular  maritime  transpor¬ 
tation  since  the  beginning  of  the  w'ar,  either 
through  withdrawal  of  merchant  vessels 


for  other  uses  or  through  the  menace  of 
submarine  warfare  in  Caribbean  and 
Atlantic  waters,  practically  all  freight 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  traffic  between  C^en- 
tral  .America  and  the  United  States,  has 
had  to  be  transported  over  the  Mexican 
railway  system. 

When  the  war  cut  off  overseas  sources  of 
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Court«sy  of  U.  8.  Kmilway  Mission  in  Mexico 


TAMPING  OPERATIONS  SOUTH  OF 
MONTERREY,  NUEVO  LEON 

The  Mexicans  quickly  become  expert  in  handling 
tamping  machines  and  are  so  impressed  with  them 
that  they  insist  on  working  the  tampers  a  full  8- 
hour  day.  In  the  United  States  a  1-  to  2-hour 
stretch  with  a  tamper  is  generally  considered 
enough  for  one  man  at  one  time. 

SO  many  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
Latin  America,  and  especially  Mexico, 
became  one  of  the  major  sources  of  supply 
of  such  materials,  first  for  defense  and 
then  for  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Mexico’s  rich  mineral  deposits  and  its 
tropical  and  scmitropical  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  Ijccame  matters  of  primary  concern 
to  the  allied  war  effort.  Silver,  antimony, 
molylxlenum,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  gold, 
petroleum,  graphite,  copper,  tin,  arsenic, 
cadmium,  selenium,  tungsten,  iron,  cobalt, 
fluorspar,  vanadium,  manganese,  plati¬ 
num — all  these  lie  in  Mexico’s  subsoil  in 
quantities  of  greater  or  lesser  importance. 
In  world  production  of  silver  Mexico  has 
been  first  in  recent  years,  and  for  the  next 
eight  minerals  Just  named  it  ranks  high 


among  the  world’s  leading  producers.  i 
Henequen  and  ixtle  fibers,  mahogany, 
castor  beans,  rubber,  and  many  other 
Mexican  agricultural  products  are  also  < 

vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
July  15,  1941,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  by  the  latter  of  all  Mexi¬ 
co’s  exportable  .surpluses  of  many  of  these  • 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  since 
that  date  a  number  of  supplemental  agree-  l 
ments  have  been  made  between  the  two  f 
nations,  all  providing  for  an  increasing  > 
flow  of  Mexican  products  to  the  United  1 
States.  There  is  only  one  way  for  these  | 
products  to  move — over  the  Mexican  rail  | 
lines.  Naturally  this  has  put  an  unwonted 
burden  on  the  railways,  which  for  a  long 
time,  even  before  the  emergency,  had  ad-  t 
mittedly  been  operating  with  inadequate  j 
and  antiquated  equipment. 

The  problem  of  reorganizing  and  reha-  ! 
bilitating  the  railways  to  meet  both  normal 
and  emergency  requirements  has  been  from 
the  Ijeginning,  and  still  is,  a  very  complex 
one.  The  new  decree  mentioned  above 
affects  only  one  of  that  problem’s  aspects, 
namely,  the  relationship  between  the  trans-  j 
portation  enterprise  and  the  workers —  i 
and  that  relationship  is,  again  admittedly, 
one  of  the  most  complex  aspects  of  the 
whole  complex  problem.  i 

Without  going  into  the  background  of  l 
Mexican  railways  at  any  length,  it  is  ! 

nevertheless  desirable  to  recall  that  in  | 

June  1937  the  railways  of  Mexico  were  | 
expropriated,  the  properties  passed  into  j 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  were  ■ 
administered  directly  by  the  Government 
to  the  end  of  April  1938,  when,  under 
President  Cardenas,  a  law  was  approved 
giving  the  administration  of  the  railroads 
to  the  workers  themselves.  After  President  [ 
Avila  Camacho  took  office  on  December  1 ,  I 
1940,  the  railway  administration  was  again  ^ 
reorganized  by  the  law'  mentioned  above. 
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which  provided  for  an  Administrative 
Council,  four  of  whose  seven  members 
were  to  be  named  by  the  President  and 
the  other  three  by  the  Railway  Workers 
Union. 

The  March  9  decree  makes  certain  new 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
railways  which  the  Government  deemed 
expedient  at  this  time.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions  the  administration  of  the  railways 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  General 
Manager,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
instead  of  being  in  charge  of  the  former 
seven-member  Administrative  Council. 
The  General  Manager  will  be  assisted  by 
an  Advisory  Board  of  nine  members,  of 
which  he  himself  w  ill  be  one  member  and 
chairman,  while  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  W'orks,  Agriculture  and 
Development,  and  Labor  and  Social 
Welfare,  the  Confederation  of  National 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and 


the  Confederation  of  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  will  each  name  one  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  Railway  Workers  L^nion  tw’o 
members.  The  General  Manager  will  be 
directly  in  charge  of  the  organization, 
administration,  functioning,  improvement, 
and  all  general  matters  concerning  the 
management  and  development  of  the 
lines,  including  the  acquisition  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property  and  funds. 

The  broadest  change  in  the  basic  rail¬ 
way  administration  law  occurs  in  Article 
18,  which  pertains  to  administration- 
employee  relationships.  The  basic  law 
simply  stated  that  “the  personnel  at  the 
service  of  the  Administration  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  of  Mexico  will  be  subject 
in  its  relations  with  the  latter  to  the 
Federal  Labor  Law  and  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Collective  Labor  Contract.”  The 
amendment  of  March  9,  1944,  lists  four 
specific  exceptions  to  this  provision.  First, 
the  General  Manager  is  given  the  exclusive 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  RAILWAY  SHOPS 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  working  conditions  by  the  proper  placing  of  windows  and 

skylights. 
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faculty  of  determining  confidential  posi¬ 
tions,  of  reducing  or  increasing  their 
number  as  the  service  requires,  and  of 
temporarily  utilizing  the  services  of  foreign 
technicians  in  administrative  posts.  (Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mexican  labor  practices,  holders 
of  the  so-called  confidential  positions — 
which  in  a  broad  sense  may  be  said  to  be 
managerial  jobs — are  not  subject  to  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  contracts  but  are 
responsible  only  to  the  management  of 
the  enterprise  and  subject  only  to  the 
management’s  rules  and  regulations.)  Re¬ 
lations  between  the  railway  administration 
and  such  personnel  will  be  governed  by 
the  Federal  Labor  Law  and  by  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  administration  may  issue 
prescribing,  insofar  as  they  are  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  their  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  protection  of  their  rights  as 
workers.  In  the  latter  respect,  efficiency, 
or  in  the  case  of  equal  efficiency,  seniority, 


must  be  given  due  consideration  by  the 
management.  This  type  of  personnel,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  is 
specifically  e.xcluded  from  membership  in 
the  regular  railway  union. 

Second,  the  General  Manager  is  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  issue  the  rules  of  a 
technical  and  administrative  nature  for 
carrying  on  the  work  which  arc  mentioned 
in  the  final  part  of  Article  101  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Law.  This  means  that 
organized  labor  cannot,  under  either  its 
labor  contracts  or  any  regulations  derived 
therefrom,  intervene  in  any  way  in  the 
technical  and  administrative  rulings  of  the 
General  Manager. 

Third,  the  General  Manager  is  further 
given  the  exclusive  authority  to  dictate  the 
regulatory  provisions  mentioned  in  Article 
102  of  the  Federal  Labor  Law.  This 
covers  all  such  matters  as  working  hours; 
rest  periods;  time  and  place  of  beginning 


('ourtesy  of  L.  8.  Railway  Mianutti  in  Mrxiro 


STORAGE  FACILITIES  AT  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI 
These  island  platforms  were  installed  at  the  suggestion  of  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Railway  Mission  in  Mexico  to  provide  for  proper  separation  of  material  stocks.  Items  stored  on  the 
platforms  are  materials  reclaimed  in  the  Reclamation  Plant. 


CourtMy  of  V.  S.  Itnilway  Mission  in  Mexico 


LAYING  NEW  RAIL  SOUTH  OF  ACHOTAL,  VERACRUZ 
The  use  of  modern  power  rail-laying  equipment  has  enabled  the  Mexican  laborers  to  speed  up  and 
improve  their  work.  The  cut-in  operation  is  used  by  the  rail  gang,  so  that  the  movement  of  trains  is  not 
interrupted  while  rail  laying  is  in  progress. 


and  ending  the  day’s  work;  days  and  hours 
for  the  cleaning  of  machinery,  equipment, 
and  shops;  safety  and  first  aid  measures; 
regulation  of  work  performed  by  women 
and  minors;  seasonal  or  temporary  labor; 
days  and  places  for  payment  of  wages; 
medical  examinations  of  workers;  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures;  and  any  other  rules 
and  regulations  that  may  be  desirable  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  regularity  and 
security  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 
The  rules  and  regulations  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  issues  in  this  respect  are  to 
take  the  place  of  existing  labor  contract 
stipulations  pertaining  to  such  matters. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  stipulations  of  existing  labor 
contracts  which  hamper,  impede,  lessen,  or 
in  any  way  impair  the  services  which  the 
National  Railways  must  perform  shall  be 
replaced  by  new  rulings  of  the  General 
Management.  In  the  issuance  of  such 


rulings,  however,  the  General  Manage¬ 
ment  is  to  have  due  respect  for  existing 
legal  provisions  and  established  rights  of 
workers  to  the  extent  that  these  do  not 
h’nder  the  desired  correction  of  deficien¬ 
cies  and  obstruction.^. 

The  publication  of  this  decree,  which  so 
greatly  broadens  the  authority  of  the  rail- 
w'ay  administration  and  lessens  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  organized  labor,  brought  forth 
many  and  varied  comments  in  Mexico. 
Some  opinions  had  already  falsely  attribu¬ 
ted  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  railways  to 
the  workers  themselves.  On  the  day 
following  publication  of  the  decree.  Presi¬ 
dent  Avila  Camacho  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  Railway  Workers  Union  sought  to 
dissipate  that  error  in  judgment.  “People 
fail  to  remember,”  said  the  President, 
“that  Mexico’s  extraordinary  productive 
activity  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  freight;  they  forget 
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that  the  railways’  equipment  is  notori¬ 
ously  insufficient;  they  forget  that,  not  just 
now  but  rather  as  a  consequence  of  our 
long  revolutionary  process,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  the  rail  lines  in  the 
state  necessary  to  give  the  extraordinary 
service  which  present-day  accelerated  ac¬ 
tivity  demands.  Everything  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  lack  of  morale  among  the 
workers — not  the  minority  who  may  lie 
in  part  responsible  but  the  masses  of  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  necessary  that  the  nation  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  great  majority  of  members 
of  the  railway  union,  by  their  competence, 
their  labor,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
task,  do  honor  not  only  to  the  railway  en¬ 
terprise  but  to  the  entire  country.” 

The  new  decree  will  not  solve  the  whole 
transportation  problem,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  one  step  toward  improvement  of  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  railway  system. 

In  November  1942  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  a  joint  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  certain  key  lines  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  order  to 
assure  optimum  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
vitally  needed  strategic  materials.  The 
lines  designated  for  this  rehabilitation 
work  were  four  in  number:  (1)  Laredo- 
Mexico  City,  via  Monterrey,  Saltillo,  and 
San  Luis  Potosi;  (2)  Torreon-Monterrey, 
via  Paradon;  (3)  Cordoba-Suchiate,  via 
Jesus  Carranza  (Veracruz)  and  Ixtepec 
(Oaxaca);  and  (4)  Chihuahua-Torreon. 
The  concentration  of  interest  on  these  four 
lines  had  two  primary  aims:  first,  to 
unite  Nuevo  Laredo  with  Suchiate  on  the 
Guatemalan  border,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
rail  route  to  Central  America  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  export  outlet  to  the  United  States 
for  Mexican  tropical  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts;  and,  second,  to  facilitate  the  move¬ 
ment  for  export  of  strategic  minerals, 
found  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  coun¬ 


try,  via  Morse,  Torreon,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Monterrey,  and  Laredo. 

The  United  States  sent  a  mission  of  rail¬ 
way  experts  to  Mexico  to  cooperate  with 
Mexican  authorities  in  the  work,  and 
furthermore  agreed  to  finance  the  cost  of 
necessary  materials  and  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States  and  of  rails 
and  spikes  produced  in  Mexico;  to  supply 
without  cost  to  Mexico  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  United  States  technicians  to  further 
the  work;  to  finance  the  repair  in  the 
United  States  of  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock  sent  up  by  Mexico  for  that 
purpose;  and  to  pay  the  W'ages  of  any  ad¬ 
ditional  Mexican  laborers  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  the  lines  in  good  condition 
whom  the  National  Railways  themselves 
could  not  support  from  their  normal 
maintenance  funds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  progress 
was  made  in  this  direction  in  1943,  the 
first  year  of  work.*  On  the  Laredo- 
Mexico  City  line  a  total  of  4,750,000  pesos 
was  expended.  Rehabilitation  between 
Laredo  and  Monterrey  (168  miles)  was 
completed,  including  the  laying  of  new 
rails,  sleepers,  and  ballast.  South  of 
Monterrey  the  first  stage  of  the  work — 
elimination  of  dangerous  spots — was  fin¬ 
ished,  so  that  trains  can  move,  if  not  with 
great  speed,  at  least  with  safety,  and  the 
second  stage— permanent  rehabilitation — 
is  now  under  way.  Used  rails  removed 
from  this  main  line  are  being  utilized  on 
secondary  lines.  j 

On  the  Cordoba-Suchiate  route,  25 
miles  between  Achotal  and  Jesus  Carranza 
(both  in  the  State  of  \’’eracruz)  were 
permanently  repaired  with  new  rails, 
sleepers,  and  ballast.  On  the  rest  of  the 

•  The  United  States  Railway  Mission  in  Mexico 
has  not  yet  published  any  official  report  of  its  activitits 
or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  Mexico.  The  progress  report  given  herewith 
is  summarized  from  an  article  published  in  the  Revista 
deEconomta,  Mexico  City,  February  29, 1944.— D.  M.  T. 
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line  the  work  is  still  in  the  preliminary 
stage,  but  14  crews  of  25  men  each  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Railway  Mission  and 
are  working  at  various  points  along  the 
way.  The  sum  invested  in  this  line  was, 
in  round  figures,  7,000,000  pesos. 

As  yet  no  work  has  been  done  on  the 
other  two  key  lines  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I.  e.,  Torreon-Monterrey  and  Chi- 
huahua-Torreon,  but  preliminary  surveys 
were  made  and  the  work  is  expected  to 
start  this  year. 

In  shops  in  the  United  States  a  number 
of  second-hand  locomotives  acquired  by 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  were  re¬ 
conditioned.  On  this  the  Mission  spent 
about  1,500,000  pesos.  The  Mission  also 
invested  approximately  750,000  pesos  in 
tools  and  equipment,  which  will  eventually 
become  the  property  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways.  Another  220,000  pesos  were  spent 
for  locomotive  repair  parts. 

To  December  1943  the  Mission  ex¬ 
pended  95,000  piesos  on  sending  Mexican 
workers,  principally  mechanics,  Ixjiler- 
men,  and  general  shop  personnel,  to  study 
in  United  States  railroad  shops.  A  group 
of  accountants  was  also  sent  to  visit  the 
accounting  departments  of  various  United 
States  railroads,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
study  tour  a  project  is  being  formed  for 
installing  a  modern  railway  accounting 
system  in  Mexico. 

For  free  distribution  among  railway  per¬ 
sonnel  the  Mission  published  14  manuals 
and  Ixxiklets,  covering  such  topics  as 


wheels  and  axles,  trial  and  inspiection  of 
engines,  air  brakes,  safety  standards,  and 
other  kindred  subjects.  A  total  of  23,000 
pesos  was  spent  on  these  booklets  and  it  is 
planned  to  publish  more. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  move¬ 
ment  and  make-up  of  trains  at  Nonoalco 
(in  the  Federal  District),  the  Mission  spent 
63,900  pesos  on  new  tracks  or  changes  in 
existing  ones. 

The  Railway  Mission  brought  to  Mexico 
a  group  of  technicians,  specialists  in  line 
work,  transportation,  and  shops,  who, 
besides  directing  the  rehabilitation  work, 
are  engaged  in  teaching  the  Mexican  rail¬ 
way  personnel.  For  the  support  of  these 
experts,  the  Mission  spent  4,500,000  pesos. 
Maintenance  of  the  Mission’s  offices  in 
Mexico  cost  377,100  pesos  and  a  liaison 
office  in  Washington  161,000  jjesos. 

All  these  expenditures  for  1943  add  up 
to  19,440,000  pesos,  or  approximately  4 
million  dollars.  From  the  amount  of 
money  invested  and  from  the  distribution 
which  was  made  of  it,  the  importance  of 
the  work  undertaken  under  the  joint 
Mexican-United  States  railway  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agreement  of  1942  is  readily  apparent. 
From  the  Mexican  viewpoint,  even  more 
important  than  the  money  is  the  technical 
training  which  Mexican  workers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  in  United  States  shops  and  in 
Mexico  from  the  visiting  experts.  This 
training  will  have  long-time  effects  which 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  country’s 
transportation  system. 


American  Student  Song  Contest  of  1945' 


In  response  to  Resolution  XXI  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of 
Education  of  the  American  Republics 
which  met  at  Panama  during  September 
and  October  1943,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  resolved: 

I.  To  hold  a  contest  for  an  American  Student 
Song,  enlisting  in  this  enterprise  the  cooperation 
of  the  Ministers  and  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

II.  I  o  hold  this  contest  in  two  stages;  a  pre- 
liminarv',  national  in  scope,  and  a  final,  interna¬ 
tional,  in  which  will  be  considered  the  entries 
winning  first  awards  in  national  contests. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 

Preliminary  Stage:  National  Contests 

1.  Each  national  contest  shall  be  announced 
and  directed  by  the  Minister  or  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  resjxxtive  republic,  or  by  an 
agency  designated  by  him. 

2.  The  closing  date  of  these  national  contests, 
after  which  entries  may  not  be  received,  shall  be 
February  28,  1945. 

3.  Contestants  shall  be  students  enrolled  in  a 
public  or  private  institution  of  learning — secon¬ 
dary,  normal,  conservatory,  or  university — and 
roughly  of  ages  between  12  and  21  years. 

4.  Each  contestant  shall  state  that  his  entry  is 
his  or  her  own  original  work. 

5.  Each  entry  shall  comprise; 

(а)  melody,  without  accompaniment,  and 

(б)  words,  in  either  English,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 

guese,  or  French. 

Words  and  music  may  be  contributed  by  one  per¬ 
son  or  by  two  or  more  collaborators.  The  name 
and  the  address  of  the  institution  in  which  each  is 
a  student  shall  be  indicated. 

6.  Entries  shall  be  sent  to  the  Minister  or  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  author's  and  com- 
jKiser's  country  (or  to  an  agency  designated  by 
him)  in  an  envelope  bearing  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  senders,  and  clearly  indicating  up>on 
its  face  the  character  of  the  enclosure  as  “Entry  in 

*  /t  is  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  in  future  years  other 
American  Student  Song  contests  may  be  held,  that  this 
particular  contest  is  to  be  known  as  the  Contest  of  1945. 
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the  .American  .Student  Song  C.ontcst  for  1945.” 

A  covering  letter  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
institution  in  which  the  contestants  arc  enrolled 
and  attesting  to  this  enrollment  shall  be  enclosed. 
In  national  contests  where  a  very  large  number 
of  entries  may  be  expected,  an  initial  round  of 
state  or  regional  contests  may  be  organized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister  or  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

7.  National  Committees  of  Judges  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  Minister  or  Commissioner  of 
Education,  or  agency  designated  by  him.  Each 
Committee  of  Judges  shall  be  composed  of  three 
or  five  persons,  the  majority,  if  possible,  being 
active  music  educators.  Decisions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  by  majority  vote.  The  names  of 
the  Judges  on  each  Committee  shall  be  forwarded 
to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  as  soon  as  the  various  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made. 

8.  Three  awards  shall  be  made,  each  of  these 
awards  to  consist  of  a  medal  and  certificate,  both 
to  be  provided  by  the  Pan  .American  Union — the 
latter  to  be  signed  by  the  Minister  or  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  concerned  and  countersigned 
by  the  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  In 
case  an  award  is  won  by  several  collaborators, 
identical  medals  and  certificates  will  be  provided. 

9.  A  copy  of  each  entry  winning  first  award  in 
a  national  contest  shall  be  sent  before  September 
30,  1945,  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  for  adjudication  in  the  second 
or  final  stage  of  the  contest.  This  copy  shall  be 
devoid  of  any  identification  whatever,  excepting 
only  (a)  title  and  (b)  a  pseudonym,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  certification  from  the 
Minister  or  Commissioner  of  Education  con¬ 
cerned,  stating  that  the  entry  has  won  first  award 
in  the  national  contest  held  under  his  direction, 
and  that  the  composer  and  author  were  students 
in  the  institution  named  in  the  entry.  .Also 
accompanying  the  entry  shall  be  a  sealed  envelojje 
bearing  upon  its  face  only  the  title  and  piseudonym 
borne  by  the  entry,  and  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  composer  of  the  melody  and 
author  of  the  words. 

10.  .Announcement  of  the  awards  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary,  national  contests  shall  not  be  made 
until  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  awards 
in  the  final,  international  contest.  .Any  entry  in 
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the  final  contest  appearing  in  published  form  be¬ 
fore  the  final  award  is  made  may  be  disqualified 
by  the  judges. 

Final  Stage:  International  Contest 

11.  Provided  a  majority  of  the  republics,  i.  e., 
eleven  or  more,  send  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  before  September  30, 
1945,  entries  winning  national  contests  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  shall  appoint  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Judges  in  this  contest,  none 
of  whom  shall  have  served  upon  a  Committee  of 
Judges  in  a  national  contest. 

12.  The  Pan  .American  Union  shall  forward  to 
the  members  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Judges  photographic  copies  of  all  winning  entries 
in  national  contests  received.  Decision  shall 
be  by  majority  vote.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result 
may  be  announced  before  Decemljer  31,  1945. 

13.  First,  second,  and  third  awards  shall  be 
made  in  the  form  of  medals  and  certificates  signed 


by  the  Governing  Board  and  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union. 

14.  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  all  three 
winning  entries  (melody  and  words)  shall  be 
applied  for  by  the  Pan  .American  Union  in  the 
names  of  the  respective  composers  and  authors. 
The  Union  shall  publish  the  three  winning  entries 
in  its  rejxjrt  up>on  the  contest,  and  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

15.  Performance  rights  of  the  three  winning 
entries  (melody  and  words)  shall  not  be  reserved. 

16.  .Arrangements  of  the  winning  entries,  for 
whatever  combination  of  voices  and 'or  instru¬ 
ments,  shall  be  made  only  with  permission  of  their 
respective  authors  and  comjxjsers,  either  direct 
or  through  the  Pan  .American  Union.  These 
arrangements  can  be  copyrighted,  and  their  per¬ 
formance  rights  reserved,  by  their  respective 
authors  and  composers,  or  their  assignees. 

17.  .All  rights  of  the  entries  not  receiving  awards 
shall  continue  to  reside  with  their  respiective  com¬ 
posers  and  authors,  or  assignees. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  w'ar  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 


previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows;  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regislro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  will  henceforth  be  given  for 
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the  United  States  except  under  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 


from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  or  Diplomatic  Relations 


Declarations  of  War 


Qermany 
and  Italy 


Japan 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 


Vichy 

France 


1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 

1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 

2-4-44 

(») 

5-18^3 

H-5-15-U2 

R-5-15-42 

Dominican  Re- 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

B-12-20-41 

H-12-19-41 

(*) 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

Peru . 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

1-25-42 

;i2-31-41 

Venezuela . 

Germany 
and  Italy 


Japan 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 


Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  hy  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 


2-4-44 


*  A-l-Al 
8-22-42 


5-18-43 

11-26-42' 


11-9-42 


G-1 1-27.43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


11-26-42 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


11-10-42 

11-13-42 


i 4-7-43 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 


» 4-27-43 
2-6-43 


1-26-43 
(•) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


12-12^1 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 

12-12-41 


12-11-41 


12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 
M 2-7-41 


12-24-41 


1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 


1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 


12-8-41 


12-19-411  1-1-42 

1-1-42 


6-5-42 


1-1-42 


■  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7, 1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 
which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on 
November  26, 1943,  and  on  December  4, 1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  II,  1943.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  {TTie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  Mexico  bad  no  'Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  ITke  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20, 1943.) 

*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10, 1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

>  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 


PART  XXVIII 


ARGENTINA 

98/5.  (Correction)  November  9, 1943.  Resolution 
No.  8,375.  {Boletin  Oficial,  December  3,  1943.) 
98^2a-  November  15,  1943.  Resolution  No. 
8,805,  Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  stocks  of  edible  oils  and  oil  seeds 
over  one  and  five  long  tons  resjjectivcly.  ^Boletin 
Oficial,  December  3,  1943.) 


98h.  (Correction)  December  7,  1943.  (Boletm 
Oficial,  December  14,  1943.) 

100.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,985-M-29. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  28,  1943.) 

101.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,985-M-30. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  28,  1943.) 

102.  February  8,  1944.  Communication  from 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Press  publicizing 
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the  results  of  investigation  into  Axis  espionage 
in  the  country,  and  stating  that  the  principals 
involved  will  be  detained  incommunicado  in 
their  homes.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1944.) 

103.  February  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2,942/44,  declaring  of  public  utility  stocks 
of  natural  rubber  in  factories  above  needs  for 
manufacturing  up  until  June  1944.  {Bolet'm 
Oficinl,  February  23,  1944.) 

104.  February  12,  1944.  Resolution  No. 

2,238, 44,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  prices 
for  fats  allotted  to  soap  manufacturers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Decree  No.  2,040  of  July  6,  1943 
(see  .Argentina  87,,  Bulletin,  February  1944). 
{Bolet'm  Oficial,  February  23,  1944.) 

105.  March  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  cre¬ 
ating  a  Civilian  Defense  Board  for  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
March  9,  1944.) 

106.  March  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  cre¬ 
ating  a  Civilian  Defense  Board  for  the  Province 
of  La  Plata.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  March  9, 
1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

34.  February  9,  1944.  Executive  Decree  ex¬ 
propriating  .Axis-owned  or  -controlled  firms  and 
enterprises  and  making  provisions  for  disposition 
of  the  funds  involved.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  Febru¬ 
ary  12, 1944.) 

BRAZIL 

97.  April  — ,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,393,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  the  task  of  liquidating  the 
Axis  banking  establishments  confiscated  by  De¬ 
cree-Law  No.  4,612  of  August  24, 1942  (see  Brazil 
37,  Bulletin,  November  1942),  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Boletim  Aireo  A'b. 

292,  Sec^ao  de  Informagoes,  Minist6rio  das  Re- 
lagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  6,  1944.) 

98.  .April — ,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,413,  free¬ 
ing  frozen  foreign  funds  in  banks  whose  liquida¬ 
tion  was  ordered  by  Decree-Law  No.  4,612  of 
August  24,  1942  (see  Brazil  37,  Bulletin,  No¬ 
vember  1942),  for  payment  to  the  govemments- 
in-exile  in  allied  nations,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Boletim  Aireo  No. 

293,  Seegao  de  Informagoes,  Minist6rio  das  Re- 
lagScs  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  14,  1944.) 

99.  April  — ,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,419,  re¬ 
designating  the  Mobilization  Bureau  as  the  Bureau 
of  Banking  Mobilization  and  Supervision,  broad¬ 


ening  its  functions  in  order  to  assure  normal  bank¬ 
ing  operations,  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  activity  of  banks  and  banking 
houses,  in  view  of  circumstances  created  by  the 
war.  {Boletim  Aireo  Ao.  294,  Seegao  de  Informa¬ 
goes,  Ministerio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de 
Ja(;eiro,  .April  20,  1944.) 

CHILE 

1.  Decree  No.  2,259.  {Diario  Oficial,  December 
17,  1941.) 

1_2.  December  10,  1941.  Decree  No.  2,401, 
placing  in  a  “confidential”  category  all  agree¬ 
ments,  resolutions,  official  documents,  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  armed  forces.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  16,  1941.) 

I-].  December  15,  1941.  Decree  No.  6,516, 
suspending  operation  of  all  amateur  short  wave 
stations,  forbidding  all  communications  of  this 
sort,  ordering  the  Electrical  Services  Board  to 
seal  all  transmitters,  and  stating  that  infractions 
of  this  decree  will  be  severely  punished.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  20,  1941.) 

78.  February  22,  1944.  Official  Declaration, 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  announcing  discovery  of 
an  impiortant  espionage  system  in  the  city  of 
Santiago,  including  several  forbidden  short  wave 
radio  transmitters,  and  stating  that  the  persons 
involved  will  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  6,516  of  Decembeer  15,  1941  and 
Law  No.  7,401  of  December  31,  1942  (see  Chile 
l_i  above,  and  45<’,  Bulletin,  May  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1943.)  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  February 
23,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

90).  August  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  877,  Na¬ 
tional  Transpiortation  and  Rate  Office,  supple¬ 
menting  Resolution  No.  58  (see  Colombia  64a, 
Bulletin,  October  1943)  by  fixing  prices  of  tires 
and  tubes  for  tractors  and  commercial  vehicles. 
{Diario  Oficial,  February  9,  1944.) 

90;.  Resolution  No.  58.  {Diario  Oficial,  February 
12,  1944.) 

90A:i.  November  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,259,  amending  coffee  prices  fixed  by  Decree 
No.  1,670  (see  Colombia  90,  Bulletin,  January 
1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  November  24,  1944.) 

90o.  November  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  70, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  certain  drugs.  {Diario  Oficial, 
February  9,  1944.) 

92a.  November  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,360,  ordering  the  issuance  of  15,000,000 
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pesos  in  National  Economic  Defense  Bonds,  as 
authorized  by  Law  No.  45  of  December  18,  1942 
(sec  Colombia  56,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario 
OJicial,  December  7,  1943.) 

100a.  January  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  13, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  certain  prepared  milks.  {Diario 
OJicial,  February  12,  1944.) 

101.  (Correction)  Resolution  No.  26,  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  beef  prices  for  Bogota. 
{Diario  Oftcial,  February  7,  1944.) 

101a.  January  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  32, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  new  retail 
prices  for  certain  drugs.  {Diario  OJicial,  February 
12,  1944.) 

102a.  January  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  50, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  retail  prices 
for  solders  and  staples.  {Diario  OJicial,  February 
14,  1944.) 

1026.  January  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  51, 

National  Price  Cxmtrol  Office,  supplementing 
Resolution  No.  26  (see  Colombia  101  above)  in 
regard  to  beef  prices  in  Bogota.  {Diario  OJicial, 
February  15,  1944.) 

103.  {Diario  OJicial,  February  14,  1944.) 

104a.  February  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  66, 

National  Price  Cxmtrol  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  certain  drugs.  {Diario  OJicial, 
March  11,  1944.) 

1046.  February  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  225,  prescribing  regulations  for  control  of 
mica  and  quartz  exports.  {Diario  OJicial,  February 
10,  1944.) 

104c.  February  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  88, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  certain  drugs.  {Diario  OJicial, 
March  11,  1944.) 

110.  February  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  131, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  and 
amplifying  Resolution  No.  109  (sec  Colombia  105, 
Bulletin,  June  1944)  for  control  of  sale  of  vege¬ 
table  fats  in  Bogota.  {Diario  OJicial,  March  20, 
1944.) 

111.  March  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  151, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  sugar.  {Diario 
OJicial,  March  23,  1944.) 

112.  March  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  152, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  {xistponing  en¬ 
forcement  of  Resolution  No.  127  on  prices  of 
textile  products  (see  Colombia  108,  Bulletin, 
June  1944)  {lending  completion  of  further  studies. 
{Diario  OJicial,  March  20,  1944.) 


113.  March  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
579,  clarifying  Decrees  Nos.  2,643  of  1943  and  382 
of  1944  (see  Colombia  99  and  107,  Bulletin, 
May  and  June  1944),  and  prescribing  regulations 
for  administration  of  exjienses  of  internment 
of  enemy  aliens.  {Diario  OJicial,  March  17,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

153.  February  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,  ordering  the  issuance  of  Defense  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  1,500,000  colones,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  Costa 
Rica  61,  Bulletin,  June  1943.)  {La  Gacela, 
February  3,  1944.) 

CUBA 

529a.  February  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  779,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
followed  by  industrialists,  warehousemen,  and 
merchants  in  all  wholesale  and  retail  business 
transactions,  with  a  view  to  establishing  proper 
control  and  preventing  profiteering.  {Gaccia 
OJicial,  March  28,  1944,  p.  4902.) 

5296.  February  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  895,  outlining  the  duties  and  functions  of 
commercial  and  industrial  associations  in  order 
more  adequately  to  protect,  develop,  and  coordi¬ 
nate  the  common  interests  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  thereby  to  safeguard  the  national 
economy  during  the  war  and  the  |X)st-war  {jeriod. 
{Gaceta  OJicial,  .April  10,  1944,  p.  5730.) 

545a.  March  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  194, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  issuing 
regulations  governing  the  rationing  of  kerosene. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  3,  1944,  p.  5345.) 

5456.  March  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  195, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  creating  a 
national  commission  for  the  purchase  and  supply 
of  edible  fats  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions. 
{Gaceta  OJicial,  March  28,  1944,  p.  4904.) 

545f.  March  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
778,  requiring  all  companies,  national  or  foreign, 
whose  business  in  any  way  concerns  sugar,  to 
register  their  stocks,  bonds,  and  other^  capital 
securities  in  the  Habana  Stock  Exchange  and  to 
establish  an  office  in  Cuba  for  the  sale  of  such 
securities,  in  order  to  provide  a  national  market 
for  the  investment  of  money,  as  an  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  measure.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  March  28, 
1944,  p.  4901.) 

545<f.  March  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
833,  suspiending  for  three  years  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  on  machinery  and  equipment  im- 
{Xjrted  from  the  United  States  for  the  installation 
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of  new  industries  and  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
ones  if  their  average  annual  production  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  30  percent  of  national  consump¬ 
tion,  and  making  other  provisions  p>ertaining 
thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  3,  1944,  p.  5313.) 
545r.  March  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  196, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  milk  handled  in 
Guantanamo,  Province  of  Oriente.  (Gaceta  Ofi- 
(iat,  March  28,  1944,  p.  4905.) 

547.  March  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
804,  declaring  the  use  of  houses,  offices,  and  build¬ 
ings  occupied  by  industry  or  commerce  to  be 
of  prime  necessity,  freezing  rents  at  the 
levels  prevailing  on  March  29,  1944,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Ofi- 
cial,  March  29,  1944,  p.  4961.) 

548.  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
834,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  gold  to  the  extent 
of  15,000,000  dollars,  to  substitute  for  the  dollars 
that  previously  served  as  a  guarantee  for  currency 
certificates.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  3, 1944,  p.  5314.) 

549.  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
836,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates 
in  the  amount  of  15,306,150  pesos,  in  view  of  the 
general  increase  in  prices,  wages,  and  the  volume 
of  business  transactions,  which  necessitate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  Cuban  currency  in  circu¬ 
lation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  3,  1944,  p.  5315.) 

550.  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
861,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  land 
for  the  construction  of  an  airfield  at  Guane, 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  6, 
1944,  p.  5640.) 

551.  March  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  197,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  domestic  and  im¬ 
ported  bacon.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  5,  1944,  p. 
5480.) 

552.  March  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  198, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  88  of  March  6,  1943  (see  Cuba 
357,  Bulletin,  June  1943),  with  regard  to  quotas 
of  gasoline  for  omnibuses.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
5,  1944,  p.  5505.) 

553.  April  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  200,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  retail 
prices  for  grade  B  raw  milk  in  the  interior  of  the 
Republic.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  6,  1944,  p.  5573.) 

554.  April  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  201,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  assigning  alcohol 
distribution  quotas  to  distilleries  for  the  month  of 
.April  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  6, 1944,  p.  5602.) 


555.  April  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  202,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
retail  prices  lor  grade  B  raw  milk  in  .Santiago 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  6,  1944,  p.  5638.) 

556.  April  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  203,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making  domestic 
cheese  subject  to  certain  control  measures,  in  order 
to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  milk  and 
other  milk  products  such  as  condensed  milk  and 
butter.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  10,  1944,  p.  5733.) 

557.  April  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  868, 
prescribing  control  measures  governing  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  jute  bags  and  providing  that  they  may  be 
obtained  only  through  a  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  10,  1944,  p 
5698.) 

558.  .April  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  204,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire  and 
tube  quotas  for  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  10,  1944,  p.  5734.) 

559.  .April  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  205,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
measures  regarding  the  provision  of  domestic 
tires  and  tubes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  10,  1944, 
p.  5763.) 

560.  April  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  902, 
creating  the  autonomous  Alcohol  Regulatory 
Agency  (Agenda  Reguladora  del  Alcohol),  under 
the  War  Economy  Board,  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions  in  the  regulation  of  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  export,  and  control  of 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  products.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  6,  1944,  p.  5569.) 

561.  .April  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  206,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  an  emerg¬ 
ency  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  month  of 
March  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  11,  1944, 
p.  5827.) 

562.  April  8,  1944.  Decree,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  authorizing  banks  to  make  payment 
of  checks  sent  by  foreign  governments  which 
have  accredited  diplomatic  and  consular  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Cuba  to  cover  expienses  of  such 
representation  and  likewise  to  send  bank  drafts 
on  behalf  of  such  diplomatic  or  consular  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  their  respective  countries,  with¬ 
out  previous  authorization  of  the  Office  for  the 
Control  of  Exchange  and  Movement  of  Foreign 
Funds  (see  Cuba  188,  Bulletin,  October  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  14,  1944,  p.  5985.) 

563.  April  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,021,  authorizing  the  Office  of  Price  Regulation 
and  Supply  to  grant  priority  for  the  acquisition 
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of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  automobiles  of  govern¬ 
ment  ministers  and  under-secretaries.  {Gacfta 
Oficial,  April  21,  1944,  p.  6433.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

79.  March  7,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  13, 
prolonging  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in 
Legislative  Decree  No.  91  of  December  8,  1941 
(see  El  Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  .April  1942). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  7,  1944.) 

80.  March  30,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  6, 
relaxing  immigration  requirements  for  Chinese 
citizens.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

97.  February  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3092,  prescribing  penalties  for  collusion  in 
the  evasion  of  regulations  governing  the  freezing 
or  rationing  of  articles  which  should  be  under 
control  of  the  Office  of  Eiconomic  and  Financial 
Coordination.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  March  1 , 
1944.) 

HAITI 

87.  February  25,  1944.  Executive  Decree  na¬ 
tionalizing  all  enemy  real  and  personal  property 
which  was  frozen  by  Decree-Law  No.  80  of 
December  18,  1941  (see  Haiti  10,  Bulletin, 
April  1942),  and  prescribing  various  adminis¬ 
trative  measures  pertaining  thereto.  (Haiti-Jour- 
nal,  Port-au-Prince,  February  26,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

40.  March  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  61, 
amending  the  Immigration  Law  to  permit  entry 
of  Chinese  citizens,  and  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  regulate  immigration  quotas.  (La  Gacela, 
March  11,  1944.) 

MEXICO 

234a.  February  15,  1944.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  .April  19,  1943  (see  Mexico  152,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  .August  1943),  by  broadening  the  list  of 
articles  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  crude 
and  synthetic  rubber  produced  in  the  country, 
acquired  abroad,  or  reclaimed,  may  be  used. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  .April  26,  1944.) 

237a.  March  17,  1944.  Decree  declaring  the 
prices  fixed  for  medicinal  products  by  the  Public 
Health  Office  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  to  be  the  maximum  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  for  such  products.  (.See  Mexico  77, 
Bulletin,  November  1942;  81,  87,  December 
1942;  89,  90,  January  1943;  101,  February  1943; 


and  209a,  2094,  209c,  March  1944.)  Effective 
day  following  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  .April  29, 1944.) 

239.  March  28,  1944.  Decree  declaring  the 
cigarette  industry  of  the  country  to  be  saturated 
and  creating  a  coordinating  committee  to  stabilize 
the  industry.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  .April  25,  1944.) 

240.  March  29,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the  de¬ 
cree  of  May  19,  1943  (see  Mexico  159,  Bulletin, 
August  1943),  and  fixing  new  prices  for  and  regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  sugarcane  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  alcohol,  aguardiente,  and 
piloncillo  (brown  sugar).  (Diario  Oficial,  .April 
20,  1944.) 

241.  April  4,  1944.  Decree  amending  the  decree 
of  May  18,  1943  (see  Mexico  158,  Bulletin, 
August  1 943),  relative  to  the  price  of  sugar  and  its 
distribution  by  zones  throughout  the  Republic. 
Effective  on  publication  inthe  Diario  Oficial.  (Dia¬ 
rio  Oficial,  April  14,  1944.) 

242.  .April  14,  1944.  Order,  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  fixing  a  minimum 
price  for  first-hand  sales  of  alcohol.  ( Diario  Oficial, 
April  21,  1944.) 

243.  April  15,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the 
exportation  and  impiortation  of  gold  in  the  form  of 
specie  or  bars  only  by  authority  of  and  through  the 
Bank  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possible 
entry  of  gold  from  Axis  sources.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  f  Diario  Oficial, 
April  26,  1944.) 

244.  .April  25,  1944.  Executive  Order,  author¬ 
izing  clocks  of  the  Federal  District  to  be  set  back 
one  hour  on  .April  30.  (See  Mexico  219,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  March  1944.)  (Diario  Oficial,  .April  29,  1944.) 

245.  .April  27,  1944.  Executive  Order  making 
inapplicable  to  residents  of  Italian  nationality  or 
origin  various  restrictive  and  emergency  measures 
that  had  previously  applied  to  them. 
(See  also  Mexico  226r,  Bulletin,  May  1944.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  .April  29,  1944.) 

PERU 

112.  March  10,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  re¬ 
gulating  the  sale  of  white  potatoes  in  the  Province 
of  Lima.  (El  Peruano,  March  14,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

137a.  July  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
658/941,  fixing  prices  for  certain  conduits  for 
electric  wires.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  23,  1943.) 
1376.  July  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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480/943,  giving  the  technical  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Industry  certain  authority  regarding  in¬ 
spection  and  control  of  the  use  of  metals.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  24,  1943.) 

137r.  July  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2880,  appointing  a  mission  to  England  to  study 
the  Beveridge  Plan  and  any  other  publications  on 
post-war  problems.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]\x\y  28,  1943.) 
\yid.  July  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
540/943,  fixing  prices  for  beef  fats  in  Montevideo. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1943.) 

137r.  July  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1494/943,  requiring  importers  and  merchants  to 
declare  their  stocks  of  sisal  cord.  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  24,  1943.) 

138a.  July  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1581/943,  fixing  procedures  whereby  municipal 
governments  may  obtain  structural  iron  (see 
Uruguay  22,  832,  and  120a,  Bulletin,  .\ugust 
1942,  May  and  November  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  30,  1943.) 

184a.  January  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1902/943,  adding  rubber  cement  to  the  list  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  31.  1944.) 

1846.  January  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2580/943,  amending  previous  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  acquisition  of  structural  iron  (see 
Uruguay  22,  120a,  and  138a,  Bulletin,  .August 
1942,  November  1943,  and  above).  (Diario 
Oficial,  January  15,  1944.) 

185a.  January  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3295/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  eggs. 
(Diario  0^«a/,  January  17,  1944.) 

1856.  January  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  ac¬ 
cording  non-belligerent  status  to  Norwegian 
warships.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  14,  1944.) 
185f.  January  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2786,  approving  regulations  for  the  National 
Technical  .Advisory  Committee  on  Civilian  De¬ 
fense.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  17,  1944.) 

187.  January  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2815,  prescribing  emergency  measures  governing 
navigation  in  the  River  Plate.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  18,  1944.) 

188.  February  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1455/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  bananas. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  16,  1944.) 

189.  February  1 1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
694/942,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  spiecified 
kinds  of  wire.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  19,  1944.) 

190.  February  1 1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


899/940,  amending  the  decree  of  May  15,  1942 
(see  Uruguay  44,  Bulletin,  October  1942),  with 
regard  to  the  issuance  of  National  Defense  Bonds. 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  26,  1944.) 

191.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  650/943,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  for 
flour  and  bread  in  the  capital.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  28,  1944.) 

192.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  650/943,  fixing  wholesale  prices  for  flour  and 
shorts  in  the  capital.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  28, 
1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

131a.  December  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  14, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  amending  Resolution 
No.  9  (see  Venezuela  121,  Bulletin,  April  1944) 
to  allow  import  licenses  to  be  presented  within 
30  days  of  arrival  of  shipments.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  10,  1943.) 

136.  January  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  94, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  requiring 
dealers  in  articles  for  which  prices  have  been  fixed 
by  local  price  boards  to  submit  certain  information 
to  those  boards.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  4, 
1944.) 

137.  January  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  95, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  frozen  fish 
in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre  District  of 
the  State  of  Miranda.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February 
7,  1944.) 

138.  February  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  96, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  certain  medicinal 
products  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  (Gaceta  Ofi.cial, 
February  10,  1944.) 

139.  February  18,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  amending  Resolution  No.  69 
of  June  8,  1942  (see  Venezuela  35a,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  to  fix  a  lower  warehouse  price  for 
matches  imported  by  the  government.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  18,  1944.) 

140.  February  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  97, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  new 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  matches  in  the 
Federal  District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the 
State  of  Miranda.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  19. 
1944.) 

141.  March  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  98,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
maximum  sale  prices  fixed  for  medicinal  products 
shall  apply  only  to  articles  not  covered  by  resolu- 
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lions  fixing  prices  for  food.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  8,  1944.) 

142.  March  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  26, 

Ministry  of  .\griculture  and  .Animal  Industry, 
clarifying  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  9  (see  Venezuela  135,  Bui.letin,  June  1944) 
by  defining  the  conditions  in  vs'hich  cows  may  b<- 
considered  unfit  for  breeding  and  therefore  sub- 
jfxt  to  slaughter.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  14,  1944.) 

143.  March  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  99,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  for 
control  of  sales  of  construction  pins.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  17,  1944.) 

144.  March  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  102,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  salt  in  the  Federal 
District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the  State  of 
Miranda.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1944.) 

145.  March  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  22,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Board,  prohibiting  the 
reconditioning  of  tires  which  cannot  be  repaired 
to  give  dependable  service.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  23,  1944.) 


146.  March  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  23,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Board,  clarifying  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Resolution  No.  37-7  of  the  National 
Price  Regulation  Board  (see  Venezuela  50, 
Bulletin,  November  1942)  concerning  tire  con¬ 
trol  tickets.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  23,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

138a.  February  26, 1944.  .Adherence  of  Liberia  to 
the  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations.  (The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  adherence  was  made  on  the  above 
date;  the  signature  of  Liberia’s  official  representa¬ 
tive  was  affixed  on  .April  10,  1944.)  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  oj  State  Bulletin,  .April  15,  1944.) 

141.  March  31,  1944.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Peru  for 
the  renewal  for  four  years  beginning  July  31, 1944, 
of  the  agreement  of  July  31,  1940,  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  United  States  Naval  Mission  to  Peru. 
('Fhe  renewal  agreement  was  effected  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  dated  January  31,  February  9, 
March  21,  and  March  31,  1944.)  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  oj  State  Bulletin,  .April  8,  1944.) 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Honduras 

Dr.  Tiburcio  Carias  Andino,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Honduras,  presented  his 
annual  messae:e  to  Congress  on  December 
5,  1943.  After  commenting  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war,  and  stating  that  his 
country  was  continuing  to  pursue  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  all-out  aid  and  cooperation  in 
the  United  Nations  war  effort,  he  went  on 
to  review  the  work  of  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments.  Especially  interest¬ 
ing  were  his  remarks  on  accomplishments 
in  the  fields  of  sanitation,  public  works, 
education,  and  economy. 

The  public  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 


construction  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  systems  and  garbage  incinerators 
and  by  the  drainage  of  malarial  swamps 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Health 
and  Welfare,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Inter-American  Cooperative  Public  Health 
Service,  while  the  Ministry  of  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Public  Works  continued  its 
project  of  drainage  and  street  paving  in 
the  Capital  District. 

Public  education  was  given  stimulus  by 
the  governmental  literacy  campaign,  with 
particular  attention  focused  on  the  rural 
schools.  A  plan  for  various  amendments 
to  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  was 
offered  to  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
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Special  types  of  schools,  including  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  prisons  and  reforma¬ 
tories  and  the  National  School  for  Aviators, 
functioned  regularly,  while  cultural  centers 
such  as  the  National  Library,  the  Arche¬ 
ological  Museum  of  Copan,  and  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts  cooperated 
in  the  general  educational  program. 

In  the  field  of  finance  and  economy,  the 
nation  finished  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
deficit  of  only  467,303  lempiras,  one  of 
the  smallest  deficits  in  the  country's 
history.  .Mthough  customs  revenues  de¬ 
creased  because  of  the  war,  increases  in 
taxes  on  monopolies  compensated  for  the 
loss.  In  the  face  of  an  obvious  necessity 
for  more  money  in  circulation,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorized  the  importation  and  tem¬ 
porary  circulation  of  approximately  a 
millicn  and  a  half  dollars  in  United  States 
currency,  in  half-dollar  and  ten-cent  pieces. 
Price  ceilings  and  restrictions  on  export 
trade  are  aiding  in  the  battle  against 
inflation. 

.Agricultural  production,  especially  of 
strategic  war  materials  such  as  rublxT 
and  manila  hemp,  was  encouraged,  and 
the  agricultural  experimental  stations  in 
Comayagua,  Danli  and  Tonacontin  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-.American 
.Affairs  are  graduating  trained  farmers  to 
pass  on  their  knowledge  to  the  rest  of  the 
Honduran  rural  population. 

The  President  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  fact  that  representatives  from  Hon¬ 
duras  were  present  at  all  the  Inter- 
.American  conferences  and  congres.ses  held 
during  the  year.  After  making  a  special 
plea  for  unity  in  the  country,  he  said,  in 
closing;  “I  should  like  to  express  my  fer¬ 
vent  belief  in  the  coming  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  totalitarian 
states  .  .  .  and  my  esteem  for  the  nations 
by  whose  side  we  are  fighting,  under 
many  flags,  but  with  one  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose,  against  the  forces  of  injustice.” 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala 

Reporting  a  year  of  domestic  progress  and 
of  substantial  contributions  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Jorge  Ubico  of  Guatemala  delivered  his 
annual  message  on  March  1,  1944,  before 
the  opening  session  of  the  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  Guatemala  strengthened  her  ties 
with  other  parts  of  .America  by  opening 
legations  in  Colombia,  A’enezuela,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  Peru,  and  by  raising  to  the  rank 
of  embassy  legations  already  functioning  in 
Chile  and  the  United  States.  Guatemala 
and  Mexico  worked  together  throughout 
the  year  on  the  flood  control  project  along 
the  Suchiate  River.  The  trade  treaty  with 
El  Salvador,  however,  was  terminated  in 
its  25th  month  at  El  Salvador's  request. 

As  a  gesture  of  solidarity.  President 
Ubico's  government  has  accredited  a  lega¬ 
tion  to  the  London  headquarters  of  the 
governments  of  C.zechoslovakia  and  Nor¬ 
way,  and  in  further  token  of  loyal  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations  it  has 
refrained  from  pressing  its  case  against 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  neighboring 
territory  of  Belize,  although  not  surrender¬ 
ing  its  claim.  The  President  reported 
recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  as  the  suitable  body 
for  directing  French  war  effort  and  for 
administering  and  protecting  French  in¬ 
terests,  but  added  that  such  recognition 
did  not  signify  acknowledgment  of  diplo¬ 
matic  rights  for  the  Committee.  Guate¬ 
mala  took  part  in  the  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  which  was  held  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  Hot  Springs,  A’irginia,  and  also 
signed  the  convention  which  established 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  .Administration.  United  States  war 
Ixjnds  to  the  value  of  a  million  dollars  were 
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bought  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  supplies,  especially  those  furnished  to 

and  an  equal  amount  by  the  C'entral  Bank.  United  States  forces  in  the  Ganal  Zone. 

Financially  the  year  was  a  successful  one.  Stimulated  by  the  Section  of  Economic- 

•Ml  departments  of  the  National  Mortgage  Financial  Coordination,  Department  of 

Credit  Association  showed  profits.  The  Foreign  Relations,  production  was  ex- 

circulating  medium  rose  to  39,319,417  panded  so  that  by  the  end  of  1943  there 

quetzalcs,  an  increase  of  some  40  percent  had  been  exported  2.337,586  pounds  of 

over  last  years  figure.  Bank  deposits  green  vegetables,  227,229  pounds  of  refrig- 

rcached  26,430,106  quetzales.  but  the  in-  crated  meat,  and  817,710  crates  of  avoca- 

crease  of  23  percent  for  the  year  does  not  dos,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  lemons.  The 

indicate  any  tendency  toward  stagnation  same  office  maintained  a  quota  system  for 

of  money,  since  the  percentage  increase  in  control  of  the  most  necessary  imports,  to 

bank  clearings  was  even  greater.  The  prevent  speculation  and  to  direct  the  goods 

Central  Bank  kept  its  backing  of  quetzal  toward  points  where  needs  of  the  national 

notes  at  an  average  of  147  percent  in  gold  economy  were  most  pressing, 

and  cash  deposits  in  United  States  banks.  Bananas,  coffee,  sugar,  chicle,  and 
The  foreign  debt  remained  at  £1,520,432,  fine  woods  continued  to  lead  the  exports, 

while  slightly  more  than  125,000  quetzales  but  there  w'as  also  greatly  increased  pro- 

was  added  to  the  internal  debt,  bringing  duction  of  medicinal  and  fiber-yielding 

it  to  a  total  of  4,003,943  quetzales  at  the  plants,  and  those  from  which  oil  can  be 

close  of  1943.  The  President  explained  extracted.  To  encourage  further  expan- 

that  this  increase,  w'hich  was  in  the  ad-  sion,  large  quantities  of  seeds  and  insecti- 

ministrative  branches,  was  to  a  large  ex-  cides  were  distributed  free  or  at  cost, 

tent  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  procedure.  More  than  a  million  plants  of  the  rubber- 

The  Treasuiy'  showed  a  favorable  balance  producing  Hevea  brnsiliensis  w'ere  set  out, 

of  trade,  as  well  as  a  surplus  of  income  and  nearly  four  million  of  cinchona, 

over  expenditures;  figures  on  these  points  Guatemala  answ'ered  an  urgent  request 

were  not  given  in  the  message,  but  would  from  the  United  States  by  supplying  four 

be  presented  to  members  of  the  Assembly  million  feet  of  mahogany,  even  though 
in  other  form.  the  country  had  to  amend  its  Forestry 

Fractional  currency  fell  short  of  the  Law  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  first 

country’s  needs  during  the  year.  The  coffee  census  of  the  country  w'as  com- 

Government  therefore  arranged  with  the  pleted  during  1943,  and  show'ed  that 

United  States  to  have  a  supply  coined  at  Guatemalan  citizens  owned  96  percent  of 

the  Philadelphia  mint;  in  the  meantime  the  10,841  coffee  plantations.  The  gov- 

Guatemala’s  old  National  Mint  was  re-  ernment  continued  its  policy  of  aid  to 

paired,  20  tons  of  silver  obtained  from  small  farmers;  twenty  large  tracts  of  land 

Mexico,  and  all  necessary  steps  taken  to  have  been  broken  up,  and  2,946  holdings 

enable  the  government  to  coin  its  own  in  various  parts  of  the  country  distributed 

fractional  currency.  This  year  for  the  first  among  qualified  farmers.  A  census  of 

time  the  whole  issue  of  postage  stamps  was  livestock  showed  729,241  head  of  cattle, 

made  in  the  engraving  shop  of  the  National  107,356  horses,  and  438,330  sheep. 

Printing  office.  One  hundred  and  ten  bridges  were 

Not  least  among  Guatemala’s  achieve-  built  during  the  year,  and  115  miles  of 

ments  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  highway,  including  the  two  links  needed 

was  her  increased  export  of  needed  food  to  complete  the  through  route  from  the 
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west,  joining  the  departments  of  Huehue- 
tenango,  Quiche,  Alta  Verapaz,  and 
Vzabal,  and  including  also  the  important 
International  Pacific  Highway.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  highway  was  constructed  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States,  but  by  an 
agreement  signed  last  fall  all  maintenance 
expenses  have  been  borne  by  Guatemala 
since  October  15,  1943.  These  new’  roads 
brought  the  country’s  highways  to  a 
total  of  4,320  miles.  Much  repair  work 
was  made  necessary  by  the  severe  storm 
of  last  October,  which  destroyed  several 
bridges  and  damaged  many  roads.  Inter¬ 
national  travel  and  mail  service  were 
facilitated  by  the  air  line  to  New  Orleans 
which  was  opened  last  June,  bringing  the 
Guatemalan  capital  w'ithin  six  hours  of 
the  Mississippi  port. 

Military  registration  for  the  year  showed 
an  enrollment  of  21,148  men  for  combat, 
with  575  more  for  auxiliary  services.  New 
airports  to  aid  in  continental  defense  were 
built  at  Puerto  Barrios  and  San  Jose. 
.\rmy  inspection  was  made  independent  of 
the  War  Department,  and  an  army  nurse 
corps  was  created.  The  nurses  made  their 
first  public  appearance  in  June  at  the  great 
military  parade  in  honor  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  of  1871. 

Malaria  was  the  year’s  most  serious 
problem  for  the  public  health  services, 
because  labor  camps  on  the  highways  and 
airports  helped  to  spread  the  disease,  and 
war  conditions  cut  down  the  supply  of 
drugs.  Medicines  were  carefully  rationed, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Inter- American 
Health  Service  the  disease  was  kept  under 
control.  One  new  hospital  was  built,  and 
several  were  enlarged  or  repaired.  A 
schedule  of  home  visits  was  introduced  in 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Guatemala’s  population  at  the  close  of 
1943  was  3,450,732,  Ninety-three  more 
schools  were  in  operation  than  during  the 
previous  year,  bringing  the  figure  to  2,784, 


with  152,274  pupils.  Of  these  some  forty- 
four  thousand  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  a  thousand  adults  who  learned 
in  prison  and  more  than  two  thousand  in 
the  army.  Twenty-three  buildings  were 
erected  for  rural  schools,  more  than  half  of 
them  in  the  department  of  Huehuetenango. 
To  meet  the  pressing  need  for  more  rural 
teachers,  special  training  courses  were 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  hope  that  conv’enient  facilities  for 
preparation  might  help  to  build  up  a 
supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

Thirty-seven  public  libraries  served 
nearly  200,000  readers.  The  National 
Printing  Office  published  53  books,  a  total 
of  about  175,000  volumes.  In  June  1943 
the  Printing  Office  inaugurated  the  new 
wing  of  its  building;  and  in  January  1944 
it  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by 
issuing  a  general  catalog  of  the  books, 
periodicals,  and  leaflets  published  in  the 
course  of  the  half  century. 

One  of  the  year’s  bright  spots  was  the 
brilliant  opening  in  November  of  the  New 
National  Palace,  which  stands  in  the  capital 
city  on  the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall,  Large 
and  impressive,  the  building  is  a  truly 
national  achievement,  designed  and  deco¬ 
rated  by  Guatemalan  artists,  executed  by 
Guatemalan  craftsmen,  and  built  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  country’s  own  forests  and 
quarries.  (See  The  National  Palace,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  Bulletin,  March  1944.) 

Bilateral  treaties 

Late  in  1943  a  number  of  bilateral  treaties 
and  agreements  were  acted  upon  in  various 
of  the  South  American  Republics.  On 
November  25,  1943  at  La  Paz,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bolivia  and  his  cabinet  approved 
four  agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Peru, 
as  follows;  the  agreement  of  November  1 8, 
1941,  with  regard  to  the  route  of  the  Pan 
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American  highway  on  the  Bolivian-Peru- 
vian  frontier;  an  agreement  of  the  same 
date  creating  advisory  councils  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  various  interna¬ 
tional  conferences;  a  protocol  on  safe- 
conducts;  a  protocol  on  the  supervision  of 
private  proj)erly  and  option  of  nationality 
in  the  exchanged  territory  of  the  peninsula 
of  Copacabana. 

In  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  Octolier  30,  1943, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Chilean  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Joaquin 
Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  to  that  country, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  signed  a  treaty  on 
cultural  interchange  and  intellectual  co- 
o|>eration.  Chile  and  Colombia  earlier 
signed  in  Bogota,  on  Octol)er  27,  1943,  a 
deelaration  of  American  solidarity  and 
exchanged  various  notes  relative  to  pass¬ 
port  visas  and  to  cultural  and  commercial 
interchange. 

Ecuador  and  .\rgentina  signed  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  in  Buenos  .^ires  on  Septemljer 
1,  1943,  granting  each  other  most- 

favored-nation  treatment  in  customs  ex¬ 
change,  and  Argentina  and  Bolivia  together 
established  the  Argentine-Bolivian  Mixed 
Commission  on  Novemlx’r  22  to  supervise 
fulfillment  of  the  railway  construction 
agreement  concluded  l>etween  the  two 
countries  in  February  of  1941. 

United  States  trade  with  Latin 
America  in  1^42  and 

In  accordance  with  recent  rela.xation  of 
restrictions  on  the  publication  of  foreign 
trade  statistics,  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  issued  an  important 
statistical  summary  and  analysis  of  trade 
l>etween  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics  during  the  year  1942. 
The  liooklet  provides  1942  data  on  trade 
in  commodities  other  than  military,  critical 
and  strategic,  complete  data  for  1941  and 
1940,  and,  with  respect  to  certain  types  of 


information,  data  for  earlier  years.  Totals 
are  given  for  1943.  The  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  taken  from  the  text  of  the  book¬ 
let,  which  is  vividly  illustrated  with 
tables  and  graphs. 

“The  year  1942  was  in  many  respects  a 
crucial  period  in  the  wartime  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  Republics.  With 
continental  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
virtually  eliminated  as  sources  of  supply 
for  the  Latin  American  area,  and  with 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  strictly 
limited  both  by  general  shortages  of 
supply  and  shipping  and  by  specific  re¬ 
strictions  on  British  exports  growing  out  of 
Lend-Lease  commitments,  practically  the 
full  weight  of  a  wide  range  of  Latin 
American  import  requirements  fell  upon 
the  United  States  at  the  very  time  when 
shortages  of  materials  and  ocean  shipping 
were  liecoming  acute.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  stood  the  predominant 
remaining  market  for  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  other  American  Repulilics. 
and  they  had  become  to  the  L’nited  States 
a  vitally  important  source  of  raw  materials 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

“Despite  the  limitations  on  goods  and 
shipping,  the  United  States  exports  to  the 
other  American  Republics  in  1942  were 
valued  at  718,000,000  dollars.  This 
amount,  while  representing  a  decrease  of 
one-fifth  in  value  and  approximately  one- 
third  in  physical  volume  from  the  unprec¬ 
edented  high  level  of  1941,  was  very 
sul)stantially  above  the  levels  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  pre-war  years.  That  the  essential 
production  requirements  of  the  other 
.American  Repulilics  were  successfully  met 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  maintenance 
of  their  shipments  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  to  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  some  stock-piling  at  points  of  production. 
Civilian  requirements  were  met  more  or 
less,  depending  upon  degree  of  essentiality 
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and  other  factors.  Shortages  of  specific 
goods  were  common;  but  there  was  little 
evidence  of  serious  general  shortages,  and 
certain  consumer  goods  imported  from  the 
United  States  continued  to  be  available  in 
some  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
after  they  had  virtually  disappeared  from 
dealers’  shelves  in  the  United  States. 

“The  course  of  United  States  export 
trade  with  the  Latin  American  nations 
came  to  have  a  special  significance  to  ex¬ 
porters.  for  it  represented,  together  with 
Canadian  trade,  by  far  the  major  part  of 
commercial  exports.  Lend-Lease  ship¬ 
ments  consisting  entirely  of  military  items 
accounted  for  only  35,000,000  dollars,  or 
4.8  percent,  of  total  exports  to  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  in  1942,  whereas  goods 
shipped  under  Lend-Lease  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  except  Canada,  were  running  90 
percent  of  total  exports  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

“Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
other  American  Republics  reached  their 
lowest  level  for  the  war  period  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  quarters  of  1942,  as  short¬ 
ages  of  goods  and  cargo  space  became 
acute  and  more  comple.x  export  and  ship¬ 
ping  controls  were  imposed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year,  however,  shipments  began  to 
increase,  continued  to  increase  at  about 
the  same  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1943, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1943,  as  the  shipping  situation  became 
easier,  reached  the  relatively  high  levels 
attained  during  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1941.  Shortages  of  supply  for  export 
persisted,  however,  for  many  of  the  com¬ 
modities  in  the  trade.  For  the  year  1943, 
exports  to  these  countries  slightly  e.xceeded 
800,000,000  dollars.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  however,  that  the  foregoing  com¬ 
parisons  are  in  terms  of  values.  The 
physical  volume  of  the  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  American  Republics  in  the 


fourth  quarter  of  1943  was  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent  above  the  low  point  reached  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1942.  It 
was  25  to  30  percent  smaller,  however, 
than  the  quarterly  average  in  1941.  .  .  . 

“Some  of  the  factors  operating  to  cur¬ 
tail  exports  to  the  other  .American  Re¬ 
publics  in  1942,  notably  the  shortage  of 
shipping,  also  affected  imports  into  the 
L’nited  States  from  these  countries.  The 
value  of  imports  declined  only  slightly, 
to  977,000,000  dollars  in  1942  from 
1,008,000,000  dollars  in  1941.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  dollar  value  of  1942  resulted, 
however,  from  an  increa.se  in  the  unit 
value  of  imports  of  approximately  20  per 
cent  and  also  an  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  high-value  goods  in  the  trade. 
The  total  physical  volume  of  imports 
decreased  by  nearly  one-fifth  as  compared 
with  the  recent  peak  level  reached  in 

1941,  but  showed  an  increase  of  similar 
proportions  from  the  high  pre-war  year 
of  1937.  The  substantial  decline  in  water¬ 
borne  imports  from  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  to  about  half  the  gross  weight  of  1941, 
reflected,  among  other  influences,  not  only 
drastic  reductions  in  imports  of  several 
bulky  commodities,  including  bananas 
from  Central  America,  coffee  from  Brazil, 
and  petroleum  from  Venezuela,  but  also 
the  diversion  of  trade  with  Mexico  from 
sea  to  land  transportation. 

“The  value  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  other  .American  Republics 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1943  was 
practically  as  large  as  during  the  whole  of 

1942,  and  for  the  entire  year  reached 
1,300,000,000  dollars.  In  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1943  imports  reached 
levels  above  those  of  any  period  since  1 920, 
when  import  prices  were  materially  higher. 
This  striking  increase  came  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  relative  ease  in  the  shipping 
situation,  indicated  by  the  marked  growth 
in  shipments  of  bananas  and  the  continued 
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improvement  in  the  coffee  trade,  and 
partly  from  the  progressive  fruition  of  the 
procurement  programs  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  Latin  America. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
American  Republics,  maintenance  of  the 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1942  was  a  major  factor  in  sustaining  their 
extractive  industries  and  internal  econo¬ 
mics.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  the  American  Republics  as 
a  group  exported  goods  to  a  higher  aggre¬ 
gate  value  in  1942  than  in  any  year  since 
1937,  and  shipments  from  many  of  the 
countries  exceeded  those  in  any  year  since 
1929.  Large  markets  developed  among 
themselves  for  each  others’  products,  grow¬ 
ing  trade  with  Africa  and  other  free  world 
areas,  and  relatively  large  shipments  to 


the  United  States,  not  only  of  merchandise, 
but  also  of  nonmonetary  gold  and  silver, 
combined  in  producing  this  favorable 
volume  of  trade.  .  .  . 

“Strategic,  critical  and  military  items 
in  exports  amounted  to  approximately 
76,000,000  dollars,  representing  nearly  11 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  United  States 
exports  to  the  American  Republics.  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  import  commodities  were 
valued  at  419,000,000  dollars,  representing 
43  percent  of  the  total  value  of  imports 
for  consumption  from  the  20  Latin  Re¬ 
publics  during  the  year.  These  same  com¬ 
modities  comprised  only  28  percent,  or 
141,000,000  dollars’ worth,  of  our  imports 
from  these  countries  in  1939  before  ex¬ 
tensive  purchasing  of  strategic  materials 
was  begun  by  the  United  States.” 


United  States  Trade  with  the  American  Republics,  by  Country,  1938-1942 

[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


General  Import.s 


Exports,  Ixcli  dixo  Reexports 


Value  Value 

Country  and  region  — - - - - 

I1»K  1941  1942  1938  1941  1943 


Total,  20  Republics .  L  007^9^  977,  465  480,  580  J01^957  717,  882 


Mexico .  49,030  98,445  123,939  62,016  159,107  147,663 

Cuba .  105,  691  181^61  J61, 043 _ 76,  331  125^76^  133,  2J0 

Central  .America,  total . ^30^825“  45,114  46. 046  ”35.100  81,920  60T5OT 


Costa  Rica .  4,102  8,719  6,042  5,449  12,935  7,213 

Guatemala .  9,529  12,706  15,506  6,861  10,639  9,331 

Honduras .  5, 692  8,  602  5, 269  6. 292  8, 879  5. 997 

Nicarai?ua .  2,478  3,157  4,572  2,807  >  8,711  4,446 

Panama .  3,352  4,727  2,745  10,165  34,861  28,064 

El  .Salvador .  5^672 _ 7,  203  11,912  3,  526  5,  895  5,  458 


Dominican  Republic .  5,745  9,745  8,411  5,696  9,301  9,262 

Haiti . 1_  2,  967  _ 7^484  _  ^082  3,  642  _  5  J78  5,  1 52 

AflO  "  “  AAA  1  ATI  noc  OATTiAA 


South  America,  total . r258,  689  666,141  631,944  297,795  '  520,085  362,066 

Argentina . I  “”407^09  ’  1 4978 W  :  ^6779'3~  1 09,  3  i  4  W,  866 

Bolivia . I  865  27,338  26. 006  :  5,395;  11,980  11,008 

Brazil . !  97,933  183,892  165,215  61,957  147,897  105,040 

Chile .  28.268  111,721  139,890  24,603  57,474  41,200 

Colombia . i  49,398,  52,832  77,832  40,862  65,589  30.417 

Ecuador . ;  2,584  7,483  8,726  3,311  8,417  8,933 

Paraguay . 1  1,336  3,391  3,030  644;  1,065'  1,655 

Peru . i  12,813  23,706  20,562  16,892  |  31,766  27,  537 

Uruguay . I  4,751  39,764  20,646  5,060  18,413  17,292 

Venezuela . I  20,032  49,396  20,184  52, 278  i  68,170  1  47,118 
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Rural  credits  in  Guatemala 

Small  farmers  in  Guatemala  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  500 
quetzals  under  the  rural  credits  plan  which 
the  Government  has  established.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  for  increased  farm  and 
stock  production,  thus  enlarging  the  total 
vield  of  the  country  and  raising  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  nutrition.  Loans  will  be  for 
no  more  than  two  years,  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  6  percent  interest,  and  products  of 
the  farm  or  of  home  industry  will  form  the 
security.  Under  the  Credito  Hipotecario 
Nacional  local  offices  are  being  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  long  journeys 
to  arrange  for  the  loans. 


Argentine  foreign  trade 

.Argentine  foreign  trade  during  the  year 
1943,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the 
General  Statistical  Board,  involved  a  total 
sum  of  3,126,945,100  pesos,  of  which 
942.240,300  pesos  were  in  imports,  and 
2.184,704,800  in  exports  excluding  bullion. 
The  difference  between  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  is  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
.Argentina  of  1,242,464,500  pesos.  Amended 
figures  by  the  Central  Bank,  expressing 
the  export  total  in  real  instead  of  tariff 
values,  give  2,380,300,000  pe.sos  as  the 
sum  of  exports,  which  would  leave  an 
even  greater  trade  lialance  of  1,438,100,000 
pesos. 

Referring  hereafter  to  figures  issued  by 
the  General  Statistical  Board,  we  see  that 
imports  decreased  by  332,121,300  pesos, 
or  26.1  percent  from  the  year  1942,  when 
total  import  value  amounted  to  1,274,- 
361,600  pesos.  Exports  increased  over 
the  year  1942  by  22.1  percent,  or  395,- 
746,700  pesos.  The  reason  for  the  1943 
decrease  in  purchases  and  the  record  excess 


of  exports  over  imports  in  this  year,  as 
explained  by  official  sources,  was  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  using  large  amounts  of  funds 
accumulated  abroad  to  buy  really  needed 
manufacturing  products  and  materials. 

The  physical  volume  of  exports  in  1943 
was  5,304,000  metric  tons,*  and  that  of 
imports  was  3,699,000  metric  tons.  The 
export  figure  shows  a  decrease  of  17,000 
tons,  equivalent  to  0.3  percent,  from  the 

1942  quantity;  and  the  import  figure  shows 
a  decrease  of  816,000  metric  tons,  or  18.1 
percent,  from  1942.  Both  figures  are 
substantially  lower  than  in  the  peak  year 
1937,  when  18,235,400  metric  tons,  to  a 
value  of  2,310,997,800  pesos,  were  ex¬ 
ported  and  10,334,900  tons,  valued  at 
1,557,684,400  pesos,  were  imported.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 

1943  total  export  value  approximates  the 
value  for  the  almost  triple  quantity  of 
1937. 

The  principal  countries  from  which  Ar¬ 
gentina  imported  products  were  Brazil 
(21.4  percent  of  the  total),  the  United 
Kingdom  (20.6  percent),  the  United 
States  (19  percent),  Sweden  (10.2  per¬ 
cent),  India  (5.3  percent),  Chile  (3.7  per¬ 
cent),  and  Switzerland  (3.6  percent).  The 
other  nations  showed  less  significant  figures. 

The  countries  that  purchased  goods 
from  Argentina  were  led  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  32.2  percent  of  the 
total,  the  United  States  (22.8  percent),  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (7.2  percent), 
Brazil  (6.6  percent),  Chile  (3  percent), 
Sweden  (2.9  percent),  and  Spain  (2.3  per¬ 
cent).  The  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Brazil  showed  a  marked  growth  in  im¬ 
portance  as  markets  for  Argentine  exports. 

Exports  of  gold  reached  173,135  pesos  in 
1943.  The  sum  of  13,038  pesos  was  ex¬ 
ported  in  bars  or  ingots,  and  160,097  in 

'  The  metric  ton  is  equal  to  1,000  kilograms  or 
2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupois,  almost  equivalent  to  the 
long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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coined  money.  Bullion  was  imported  to  a  ported  by  Argentina  are  shown  in  the  fol- 

value  of  31,784,224  pesos,  as  against  lowing  tables.  More  detailed  information 

10,590,297  pesos  in  1942.  There  was  no  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  specific 

commerce  in  silver,  either  in  exports  or  reports  on  1943  exports  and  imports  pre¬ 
imports.  pared  and  issued  by  the  General  Statistical 

The  chief  commodities  exported  and  im-  Board  early  in  1944. 


Table  I.  Exports  hy  Groups 


Quantity 

Value 

Description 

1SM2 

1943  1 

1942 

im:i 

.\felrie  tong  \ 

Metric  tong  | 

Paper  pegog 

Paper  pegog 

Livestock  products . | 

1,341,400  1 

1,  328,  800 

1,  083,  853,  200 

1,  151,  292,  400 

C:attlc  on  the  hoof . 

no,  700 

132,800  1 

29,844,800  ■ 

40,  131,800 

Meat . ; 

696,  500 

656,000  i 

557,  031,900 

591,  652,  300 

Hides . ■ 

158,  100 

148, 100 

169,902,600 

180,  066,  500 

Wool . 

99,  600 

88,  600 

187,  378,  200 

166,  495,  900 

Dairy  products . . 

40,700 

57,  400 

45,  808,  600 

63,  166, 000 

Byproducts . 

235,  800 

245,  900 

93,  887,  100 

109,  779,  900 

.\Kricultural  products . 

3,  304,  100 

3,  314,  200 

386,  600,  900 

496,  602,  000 

Cereals  and  linseed . 

2,813,  800 

2,  898,  900 

229,  922,  200 

342,  906.  200 

Wheat  flour  and  byproducts . 

72,  100 

100,  900 

8,213,  600 

11,  855,000 

Other  products . 

418.  200 

314,  400 

148,  465,  100 

141,840,  800 

Forest  products . ; 

196,  900 

190,  700 

42,  114,  200 

45,  948,  200 

Minerals . i 

231,700 

273,  800 

32,532,800  1 

42,  492,  700 

Furs  and  fish . i 

900 

1,900 

10,  440,  100 

24,  230, 100 

Miscellaneous . i 

246,  100 

194,  400 

233,416,900 

424,  139,  400 

Total . j 

5,321,100 

5,  303,  800 

1,788,  958,  100 

1  ' 

2,  184,  704,  800 

! 

Table  11. — Imports  by  Groups 

'  Quantity 

1  Value 

Description 

— 

—  -  - - 

- 

I  1942 

1943 

1942 

1943 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tong 

Paper  pegog 

Paper  pegog 

Food . 

192,  100 

166,  300 

74,  652,  200 

67,  270,  000 

Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

8,  400 

9,  300 

14,072,800 

18,021,700 

Beverages . 

3,000 

2,  800 

7,389,700 

7,  300,  000 

Textiles . 

105,  300 

63,  100 

320,  390,  500 

223,  770,  700 

Chemicals,  drugs,  oils,  and  paints . 

169,  500 

201,  100 

140,030,300 

106,897,500 

Pap>er,  cardboard,  etc . 

156,  200 

145,  800 

98,  421,600 

89,  793,  300 

Wool  and  manufactures . 

468.  700 

!  399, 600 

107,  498,  400 

98,  534,  400 

Iron  and  manufactures . 

127,000 

76,  200 

87,  833,  700 

'  56,  640,  500 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

41,000 

15,600 

94,911,000 

37,310,600 

Nonferrous  metals  and  manufactures  .... 

99,  300 

:  50, 300 

80,  377,  700 

43,  961,900 

Stones,  earth,  glass  and  pottery . 

1,  556.  700 

'  1,482,100 

44,  909,  000 

^  40,  957,  000 

Fuels  and  lubricants . 

1,  550.  200 

i  1,067,900 

109,  564,  400 

90,  002,  200 

Rubber  and  manufactures . 

4,  400 

900 

;  11,106,100 

5,  555,  600 

Miscellaneous . 

34,  100 

17,700 

83.  204,  200 

56.  224,  900 

Total . 

4,515.  900 

;  3,  698,  700 

1,274.  361,600 

1  942.  240,  300 
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Central  American  bridges 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  March 
1944,  a  bridge  over  the  Lempa  river  in 
El  Salvador  shone  in  the  light  of  torches 
and  vibrated  to  the  rythin  of  dancing  feet. 
It  was  a  new  bridge,  to  be  opened  the  next 
day,  and  the  people  of  the  countryside 
were  celebrating  with  an  impromptu 
fiesta  on  its  newly  paved  surface. 

On  the  ninth  of  March  the  bridge  was 
put  to  the  test  and  formally  opened. 
It  was  the  Lempira  bridge,  a  413-foot  long 
answer  to  the  standing  challenge  of  the 
river,  and  an  important  factor  in  national 
economy.  It  has  a  20-foot  roadway,  and 
is  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete  in 
four  sections  resting  on  piers.  The  loca- 
lion  is  some  865  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
the  Colima  pass  on  the  trunk  highway  to 
the  north. 

\  second  bridge,  linking  the  Honduran 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
with  that  of  El  Salvador,  was  opened  on 
December  15,  1943,  with  representatives 
from  the  L’nited  States,  Honduras,  and 
El  Salvador  present  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies.  The  bridge  spans  the  Goa- 
scoran  river,  between  the  towns  of  San 
Miguel  in  El  Salvador  and  Nacaome  in 
Honduras,  and  is  480  feet  long,  with  a 
24-foot  roadway  and  2-foot  sidewalks  on 
either  side.  It  has  a  maximum  elevation 
alx)ve  water  level  of  about  60  feet.  Built 
to  carry  six-w'heeled  trucks  with  a  load  of 
27  tons,  it  showed  its  ability  in  tests  to 
carry  loads  of  50  tons  without  distress. 

The  Goascoran  river  bridge  w'as  built  by 
a  United  States  contracting  firm  as  a  co¬ 
operative  project  of  Honduras,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
.Administration.  One-third  of  the  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  the  bridge  was  paid  by 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador  from  loans  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  the  remaining  two- 


thirds  of  the  cost  was  provided  by  the 
United  States.  Future  maintenance  of 
the  structure  will  lie  the  responsiliility  of 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

Change  in  Argentine  provinces 

\  governmental  decree  published  in  .Ar¬ 
gentina  on  Septemix'r  24,  1943,  al)olished 
the  Province  of  Los  .Andes  on  the  Northern 
Chilean  itorder  and  divided  its  territory 
among  the  three  neighitoring  pro\inces 
of  JuJuy,  Salta,  and  Catamarca. 

The  introduction  to  the  decree  states 
that  the  distribution  of  the  territory  of 
Los  .Andes  among  the  three  provinces  was 
first  announced  in  the  Presidential  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  Novemlier  25,  1899, 
when  the  definite  incorporation  into 
Argentine  territory  of  the  region  ceded 
l)y  Bolivia  liordering  on  Chile  and  marked 
by  the  International  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sion  was  decided  upon.  In  his  message 
the  President  said  that  “later  on,  when  the 
.Administration  shall  have  made  the  pro¬ 
posed  studies,  the  Congress  will  decide 
whether  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
nation  dictate  founding  a  new’  national 
territory  or  whether  these  lands  should  l)e 
divided  and  the  separate  parts  anne.\ed 
to  the  neighboring  provinces.” 

Los  Andes  is  to  lie  separated  into  three 
sections — the  Department  of  Susques,  the 
Departments  of  Pastos  Grandes  and  San 
Antonio  de  los  Cobres,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antofagasta  de  la  Sierra.  The 
first  will  go  to  the  Province  of  Jujuy,  the 
second  to  the  Province  of  Salta,  and  the 
third  to  the  Province  of  Catamarca. 

The  region  to  the  north  of  Los  .Andes 
above  23°  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Chile  and  Bolivia,  on  the  north  by  Bolivia, 
and  bordering  Jujuy  on  the  east,  which 
was  ceded  to  Argentina  by  the  Carrillo 
protocol  on  boundaries  with  Bolivia,  will 
form  part  of  the  Province  of  Jujuy,  in 
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accordance  with  its  claims  and  with  the 
1940  map  published  by  the  Military-Geo¬ 
graphical  Institute. 

Argentine  roads 

Figures  have  lieen  issued  by  the  Argentine 
General  .Administration  of  National  Road¬ 
ways  showing  developments  in  this  field 
during  the  first  half  of  1943.  Projects 
amounting  to  a  sum  of  38,623,801  pesos 
were  approved  and  bid  for  during  this 
period,  while  work  was  already  in  progress 
on  projects  amounting  to  21,979,300  pesos. 

Some  37,000  workers  were  employed  on 
road  construction,  14,739  by  the  General 
•Administration  of  National  Roadways,  and 
22,000  on  other  highway  programs  fi¬ 
nanced  only  partly  by  federal  funds. 
Until  June  30,  1943,  government-built 
roads  in  Argentina  add  up  to  a  total  of 
39,782  miles,  of  which  803  miles  were 
terminated  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1943.  7  he  greatest  total  mileage  for  a 
single  year  was  achieved  in  1942,  when 
2,105  miles  of  roads  were  completed. 

Price  movements  of  foodstuffs 
in  Cuba 

Figures  made  public  by  the  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture  of  Cuba  indicate  a  general 
increase  of  10  percent  in  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  throughout  the  Republic  during 
the  year  February  15,  1943  to  February  15, 
1944;  and  compared  with  the  price  index 
on  the  same  date  in  1942,  the  1944  prices 
show  an  increase  of  30.7  percent.  .Actual 
prices  prevailing  for  a  list  of  42  food 
products  during  the  year  1936  are  used  by 
the  Ministry  as  the  basis  of  100  for  figuring 
the  indexes. 

The  groups  of  products  showing  the 
greatest  changes  during  the  1943-44 
period  and  the  percentages  of  increase  are 


as  follows:  Vegetables  (potatoes,  yams, 
plantains,  etc.),  5.4  percent;  cereals  and 
cereal  products  (rice,  flour,  bread),  6.3 
percent;  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  (sugar, 
coffee,  eggs,  beer),  9.3  percent;  milk  (fresh 
and  canned)  and  butter,  14.3  percent; 
meats  (fresh  and  smoked)  and  poultry, 
15.5  percent;  tomatoes,  onions,  and  garlic, 
15.7  percent;  fish  (fresh  and  canned),  16.2 
percent;  beans  and  chick  peas,  17.8  per¬ 
cent;  and  fruits  (oranges  and  bananas), 
24.1  percent. 

Farm  scholarships  in  Uruguay 

Twenty-five  annual  12-month  scholar¬ 
ships.  carrying  a  stipend  of  420  pesos  each, 
have  been  establi.shed  by  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  for  sons  of  farmers  and  for 
workers  who  have  been  engaged  in  farm 
work  for  at  least  a  year,  who  wish  to  take 
practical  courses  in  forestry,  orcharding, 
poultry,  pig  or  bee  raising,  or  gardening. 
The  courses  will  be  given  at  the  National 
Nursery  and  Model  Farm  at  Toledo  or  at 
other  official  stations  of  the  Ministry  of 
.Animal  Industry  and  .Agriculture,  and  are 
open  to  youths  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age,  who  have  finished  the  fourth  year  at 
rural  schools,  who  have  good  health,  and 
who  possess  physical  aptitude  for  farm 
lalxir.  .At  the  completion  of  their  year  of 
study,  the  scholarship  recipients  will 
receive  certificates  of  graduation. 

Venezuelans  University  City 

For  the  new  University  City  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Caracas,  the  A'enezuelan  govern¬ 
ment  has  bought  a  tract  of  land  south  of 
Los  Caobos  park,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
center  of  the  capital.  This  land,  formerly- 
called  the  Ibarra  estate,  lies  in  a  valley- 
large  enough  so  that  future  buildings  can 
be  arranged  in  well  separated  groups. 
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PLAN  FOR  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS,  CARACAS 

1,  President’s  office,  library,  auditorium;  2,  schools  of  engineering,  law,  architecture,  music,  etc.;  3; 
chapel,  restaurant,  dormitories;  4,  club  and  residences  for  professors;  5,  athletic  fields;  6,  clinical  hospital, 
7,  school  of  medicine;  8,  school  of  nursing;  9,  service  buildings;  10,  technical  industrial  school. 


with  room  for  growth  in  years  to  come. 
The  first  to  lie  erected  will  be  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  group — a  clinical  hospital  and  a  building 
for  the  medical  school;  later  the  medical 
group  will  also  have  buildings  for  surgery, 
pathology,  and  hygiene,  an  isolation 
hospital,  and  buildings  for  the  dental 
school  and  the  school  of  pharmacy. 

Other  schools  will  rise  in  the  center  of 
the  campus,  with  separate  buildings  for 
law,  engineering,  geology,  mining,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  and  sciences  and  letters. 
Farther  off  will  Ije  service  buildings,  an 
administrative  group,  a  residence  group 
with  chapel  and  restaurant,  and  an 
athletic  group.  The  Caracas  Botanical 
Garden  will  Ije  laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  that  adjoin  the  campus,  and  here  will 
lx*  located  the  Institute  of  Natural  Scien¬ 
ces. 


University  of  Habana  Summer 
School 

The  University  of  Habana,  which  was 
founded  in  1728  and  occupies  a  lieautiful 
campus  on  a  hill  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
is  again  offering  summer  courses,  which  in 
the  past  have  lieen  greatly  enjoyed  by 
.American  students.  Under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  the  Summer  School  wall  open 
on  July  10  of  this  year,  closing  on  August 
19.  It  is  designed  mainly  for  foreigners, 
although  some  Cubans  are  admitted. 
“The  courses  offered,”  says  the  catalogue, 
“answer  the  great  demand  felt,  especially 
in  cultural  centers  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  lietter  knowledge  of  matters  piertain- 
ing  to  Latin  America  and  Spain.”  .A 
numlier  of  Spanish  language  courses  are 
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e;ivcn  and  most  of  the  other  courses  are 
taught  in  that  language.  A  faculty  of 
thirty-three,  drawn  from  the  University  of 
Haliana,  and  twenty-six  guest  professors, 
('uhan,  .\merican,  and  Spanish,  will  give 
the  general  courses  and  the  tpecial  courses 
in  medicine,  education,  agriculture,  and 
technical  preparation  of  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Dr.  Jo.se  M.  Gutierrez,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  is  Director  of  the 
Summer  School  and  Dr.  Alxdardo  Moreno, 
professor  and  secretary  of  the  School  of 
Sciences,  is  secretary. 

The  matriculation  fee,  entitling  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  register  in  general  courses  not 
exceeding  21  hours  a  week,  is  forty  dollars. 
No  registrations  will  lx?  accepted  after 
July  12. 

A  letter  from  the  university  or  other 
cultural  center  with  which  a  prospx'ctive 
student  is  connected  should  lie  of  assistance 
in  obtaining  .special  attention  from  air 
lines.  Daily  flights  are  made  lietween 
Miami  and  Habana. 


Mexican  literary  award 

Sara  Garcia  Iglesias,  a  young  chemist  and 
pharmacist  employed  by  a  Mexico  City- 
business  firm,  was  the  winner  of  the  second 
annual  Miguel  Lanz  Duret  award  of  1,000 
pesos  for  the  best  literary  work  submitted 
in  a  national  contest  sponsored  by  El  Uni- 
cersal,  Mexico  City  daily  paper.  The  prize 
was  established  in  1943  by  Miguel  Lanz 
Duret,  president  and  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Sixty  works  were  submitted  in 
this  year’s  contest. 

Senorita  Garcia  Iglesias’  novel,  entitled 
El  Jaguey  de  las  Ruinas  (The  Well  among 
the  Ruins),  has  its  setting  in  the  environs 
of  the  little  town  of  Ozuluama,  in  the  north 
of  the  State  of  V’eracruz,  where  as  a  child 
the  young  author  spent  her  vacations  and 
absorbed  the  atmosphere,  history,  and 


vocabulary  which  she  has  incorjiorated  in 
her  story. 

The  first  Miguel  Lanz  Duret  prize, 
awarded  in  1943,  was  also  won  by  a  young 
woman,  Senorita  Adriana  Garcia  Roel, 
with  her  novel  El  Homhre  de  Barro  (The 
Man  of  Clay). 

Latin  American  Center  at  Columbia 

A  Latin  .American  Center  has  recently- 
been  established  at  Columbia  University 
to  promote  research  in  the  economics, 
politics,  and  history  of  the  .-\merican 
nations.  The  program  of  the  institute 
will  consist  of  weekly  seminars  conducted 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  individual  studies.  The  center 
will  be  open  to  business  men  as  well  as  to 
Latin  -American  students  and  Columbia 
graduate  students.  Among  the  subjects  I 
which  will  Ije  discussed  are:  the  land 
policies  of  the  various  American  nations, 
tariff  policies,  the  Indian  and  the  Negro, 
the  history  of  labor,  the  influence  of  re¬ 
gionalism,  and  foreign  policies. 

United  States  fellowships  in 
public  administration  for 
Latin  Americans 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  has  issued  regulations 
concerning  fellowships  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  which  w'ill  be  awarded  to  qualified 
applicants  from  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics.  The  fellow-ships  will  be  of  the 
intem-training  and  training-in-research 
type  and  may  include  advanced  academic 
instruction  at  colleges  and  universities  and 
practical  training  and  observation  in  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  agencies.  They 
may  be  awarded  for  periods  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  of  actual  study  and  research 
and  may  be  extended  for  not  exceeding 


ETCHING  BY 
MAL'RICIO  LASANSKY 


On  July  6  the  Whyte  Gallery  in  W’ashington,  D.  C.,  will  inaugurate  its  new 
quarters  with  an  exhibition  of  the  etchings  of  the  distinguished  Argentine  artist 
Mauricio  Lasansky. 

Lasansky,  who  is  at  present  in  the  United  States  on  a  Guggenheim  fellowship, 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most  individual  artists  in  South  America.  Born  in 
1914,  he  has  lived  for  the  past  ten  years  in  Cordoba,  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
Argentine  city  lying  in  the  mountain  range  of  the  same  name.  After  three 
years  of  study  in  Buenos  Aires  he  returned  to  Cordoba,  where  he  took  up  the  art 
of  etching,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  many  technical  aspects  of  his  art,  and  his  achievements,  esjjecially  in  the 
field  of  drypoint,  are  notable  for  their  depth  and  richness  of  tone.  Lasansky 
works  on  a  very  large  scale.  His  subject  matter,  which  at  first  was  inclined  to 
western  Argentine  genre,  has  become  in  recent  years  more  lyrical  and  imagi¬ 
native.  He  has  been  called  by  the  well-known  Argentine  critics  Julio  Payro 
and  Jorge  Romero  Brest  the  most  promising  figure  in  the  contemjxjrary  art  of 
his  country,  and  his  work  has  received  warm  praise  from  Francis  Taylor  of  the 
Metropxilitan  Museum  and  Rene  Huyghe  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  Lasansky 
has  won  over  15  prizes  in  Argentine  exhibitions  and  is  represented  in  all  the 
galleries  in  his  country  and  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 
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the  same  periods.  Each  fellowship  student 
vvill  lie  required  to  submit  written  reports 
of  progress  in  studies  and  research  at  such 
intervals  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  may  designate. 

.\pplications  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
by  the  government  of  the  country  of  which 
the  applicant  is  a  citizen,  through  the 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  accred¬ 
ited  to  that  government.  The  fellowship 
grants  will  include  monthly  allowances 
for  quarters  and  subsistence  during  the 
entire  period  spent  in  the  United  States 
or  its  territories  or  possessions;  certain 
transportation  expenses;  a  per  diem  allow¬ 
ance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  in  travel 
status;  and  other  expenses. 

Latin  American  conferences 
and  congresses 

The  following  conferences,  congresses,  and 
expositions  were  held  in  the  American 
Republics  during  the  last  months  of  1943 
and  the  first  of  1944.  Again  it  may  lie 
said  that  the  large  number  of  “first”  con¬ 
gresses  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  as  is  the 
wide  scope  of  subject  matter  represented 
in  the  various  meetings. 

Argentin.\ 

Buenos  Aires,  October  12.  First  .Argentine 
Congress  on  Aid  and  Orientation  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  28.  First  National  Cz)n- 
ference  of  Employees  of  the  National  Postal 
Savings  Bank. 

Buenos  .Aires,  December  13.  First  .Argentine 
Congress  of  Physical  Education. 

Mendoza,  March  2.  First  National  Congress  of 
.Argentine  History. 

Buenos  .Aires,  July.  Second  Industrial  Mining 
Congress. 

Bolivia 

La  Paz,  January  10.  First  National  Convention 
of  Telegraphers  and  Radio  Operators. 


Brazil 

Sao  Paulo  and  Porto  .Alegre,  September.  Fifth 
Meeting  of  the  Brazilian  .Association  of  Tech¬ 
nical  .Standards. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  25.  Brazilian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Congress. 

Chile 

La  Serena,  September  24.  Fourth  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Directors  of  .Agricultural  Enterprises. 
Santiago,  October  25.  First  National  C^ongress  of 
Professors  of  Biological  Sciences  and  C.hemistr)’. 
Santiago,  December  15.  Fifth  National  Congress 
of  Surgery. 

X'alparaiso,  Januaiy  6.  Third  National  Congress 
of  Catholic  Women. 

.Santiago,  January  6.  National  Convention  of  the 
Teachers’  Union. 

Valdivia,  January  9.  Second  Cancer  Week. 
Santiago,  January  16.  Third  National  Railroad 
Congress. 

Santiago,  January  16.  Tenth  Chilean  General 
Scientific  Congress. 

A’aldivia,  February  12.  National  C^ongress  of 
Employees  of  Private  Industry. 

Valparaiso,  February  19.  Second  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Journalists. 

Santiago,  March  20.  National  Congress  of 
Grape-growers’  Cooperatives. 

Colombia 

Bogota,  December  10.  Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Colombian  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Medellfn,  January  P.  National  Congress  of 
.Architects. 

Medellin,  February  1.  National  Congress  of 
History. 

Ibague,  February  20.  National  Congress  of 
Educators. 

Bogota,  March  20.  Third  National  Congress  of 
Transjxirtation. 

Bogoti,  .April  4.  First  National  Judicial  Congress. 
Cuba 

Habana,  September  25.  First  National  C.ongres! 

of  Nutrition  and  Social  Security. 

Habana,  December  10.  Tenth  .Annual  .Assembly 
of  the  National  .Association  of  .Architects. 

Dominican  Republic 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  February  25.  First  National 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  February  25.  Fourth  National 
Medical  Congress. 
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Mexico 

Mexico  City,  February.  Second  National  C'.on- 
fercnce  of  Musical  Education. 

Mexico  City,  March  26.  .Second  Mexican  Con¬ 
gress  of  Pediatricians. 

Mexico  C.ity,  March  27.  Second  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Chemists. 

Monterrey,  .April  4.  First  Congress  of  Medical 
Faculties. 

Monterrey,  .April  17.  Tenth  .Annual  Convention 
of  the  Mexican  .Association  of  Bankers. 

Toluca,  .April  26.  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the 
National  Confederation  of  Students. 

PaN.'VM.'V 

.Aguadulce,  February  29.  Third  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 

Peru 

Lima,  February  3.  Second  National  Niining 
Congress. 

Uruguay 

.Montevideo,  March  2.  Fourth  Session  of  the 
CF.AL  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  la 
.America  Latina). 

A’enezuela 

Caracas,  March  21.  First  National  Labor  C’on- 
vention. 

Inter-.American 

Santiago,  .September  1 8.  .American  Student  Con¬ 
gress. 

Santiago,  December  26.  Fourth  .American 
Teachers’  Congress. 

Pojtayan,  Colombia,  January  7.  First  Bolivarian 
Congress  on  Coojx’rativcs. 

Montevideo,  February  15.  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Youth  of  .America,  Southern  Region. 

Philadelphia,  .April  20.  International  Labor 
Conference. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  22.  Fifth  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  of  National  Directors  of  Health. 

New  York,  May  4.  .Second  Session  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Council  of  American  .Associations  of 
Commerce  and  Production. 

New  York,  May  9.  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Development  Commissions. 

Santiago,  May  29.  First  Pan  .American  Congress 
on  Criminology. 

Expositions 

Montevideo,  September  23.  Seventh  National 
Salon  of  Fine  .Arts. 


Buenos  .Aires,  October  24.  First  Exposition  of 
the  .Automobile  of  the  Past. 

Sao  Paulo,  Novemlx-r  5.  Fourth  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition. 

Buenos  .Aires,  November  10.  Exposition  of 
Olive-growing. 

Buenos  .Aires,  Novemlx'r  18.  Fifth  National 
Salon  of  .Architecture. 

Montevideo,  November  18.  Fifty  Years  of  Na¬ 
tional  Engineering. 

Caracas,  Novemlx’r  29.  Fourth  Book  Fair. 
Lima,  December  24.  First  Exposition  of  National 
Small  Industry. 

Guatemala  City,  January  6.  National  Printing 
Office  ExpKJsition. 

Medellin,  Ciolombia,  January  7.  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Ex{X)sition. 

Montevideo,  January  21.  National  Wool  .Show. 
C.aracas.  January’  23.  Fifth  .Annual  Official  .Art 
.Salon. 

Medellin,  February  10.  Exhibition  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Book. 

Mexico  City,  .April  18.  Exhibition  by  Jalisco 
Painters. 

Brazilian  women  in  the  war 

The  women  of  Brazil  in  general  are  taking 
a  noteworthy  part  in  their  country’s  war 
effort.  It  is  said  that  every  Brazilian 
woman  physically  able  to  work  is  enrolled 
in  a  war  course  or  figuring  in  some  other 
important  war  activity.  Profiting  by  and 
following  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  many  services  are  training  women 
to  replace  men  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
and  even  courses  in  the  handling  of  huge 
locomotives  are  being  given  to  women  by 
the  Brazilian  Central  Railway  so  that 
women  will  be  able  to  maintain  vital 
transportation  and  communication  facili¬ 
ties  when  the  need  arises. 

In  the  field  of  Red  Cross  work,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Brazilian  women  are  putting 
forth  commendable  effort.  The  Red  Cross 
is  sponsoring  the  major  part  of  the  war 
activities  and  war  courses  being  established 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  all  Brazilian  banking  organi¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  state  and  other  private 
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institutions,  approached  the  Red  Cross 
to  enroll  their  employees  in  war  courses, 
and  the  Red  Cross  met  the  demand. 
Night  and  day  classes  for  nurses’  aides  and 
in  home  nursing  and  hygiene  and  first 
aid  are  being  given  to  a  great  numljer  of 
women,  and  many  are  already  practising 
in  the  hospitals.  Aside  from  their  direct 
importance  in  the  war  effort,  these  courses 
are  instrumental  in  spreading  the  elements 
of  these  subjects  to  a  great  proportion  of 
the  fwpulation  never  before  reached  with 
this  information. 

Many  other  war  services  are  being 
performed  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Red  Ctoss  workers.  A  blood  bank  has 
been  founded,  and  in  the  capital  city 
alone  the  Red  Cross  counts  more  than 
100  war  activity  posts.  In  the  Red  Ctoss 
workrooms  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
poet,  a  women  novelist  or  an  artist  cutting 
and  sewing  clothing  for  the  Brazilian 
soldiers  or  troops  of  the  other  Allied 
Nations.  Publicity  is  ably  handled  by 
women  in  the  press  and  in  weekly  lectures. 

Social  work,  too,  is  not  forgotten.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
social  workers  are  carrying  out  a  program 
for  the  reeducation  of  former  slum  dwellers 
now  living  in  pulilic  housing  developments. 
Also  the  important  task  of  assisting  soldiers 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  many  problems 
of  army  life  is  Ixnng  accomplished  by  Red 
Ctoss  women.  Rural  health  programs  are 
being  sponsored  with  great  success  in 
Princeza  da  Mata.  The  Red  Cross  works 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  direct  cooperation 
with  the  Military  Hospital  and'  other 
institutions. 

Along  with  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
which  is  international  in  scope,  a  national 
organization,  the  Brazilian  Legion  of  As¬ 
sistance,  founded  by  the  wife  of  President 
\’argas,  is  accomplishing  important  work 
in  the  social  welfare  field.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  began  in  the  capital  as  a  purely  local 


program  but  the  movement  has  spread  and 
reached  large  proportions  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  as  well.  The  goal  of  the 
Legion  is  protection  for  the  family  of  the 
man  drafted  into  the  army  or  factory. 
.Some  100  families  in  the  Federal  District 
are  maintained  liy  the  Legion  of  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
statistics  show  a  large  numlier  of  services 
rendered,  with  food  supplies,  clothing,  and 
medicine  distrilmted  daily  in  the  various 
municipalities. 

see  bj  the  papers  that — 

•Direct  rail  communication  lietween  C.hUe 
and  .Ir^rw/iwa  by  the  Transandine  Railroad 
was  resumed  on  March  24,  1944  after  an 
interruption  of  more  than  ten  years,  the 
result  of  a  flood  that  on  January  11,  1934 
washed  away  many  miles  of  the  railroad 
that  links  the  two  countries.  The  railroad 
crosses  the  frontier  through  a  tunnel, 
which  is  almost  two  miles  long  and  almost 
two  miles  above  sea  level. 

%Brazil  is  greatly  increasing  production 
of  raw  wool  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
•Sul.  .Ml  the  national  supply  is  used  in 
textile  mills  and  some  additional  imports 
from  .Argentina  are  still  necessary. 

•Because  of  the  scarcity  of  trained  workers, 
the  Argentine  shoe  industry  has  started  a 
school  for  apprentices,  which  is  as  yet 
unalile  to  meet  the  demand. 

•When  Guatemala  finished  the  road  from 
C'ahalxmcito  to  El  Estor  last  winter,  a  new 
and  direct  route  was  completed  from  the 
western  part  of  the  country  to  Lake  Izabal 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  connecting 
link  is  only  19  miles  long,  but  it  opens  up 
a  highway  nearly  200  miles  long  from 
Cuilco  in  Huehuetenango  to  the  lake  port 
of  El  Estor,  and  so  enables  products  of  the 
rich  western  soil  to  be  shipped  east  without 
making  a  detour  through  the  capital. 
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#The  Government  of  Uruguay  recently 
appointed  a  nine-member  commission  to 
work  for  the  development  of  the  nation's 
dairy  industry.  There  is  at  present  a 
consideraljle  gap  lietween  milk  supply  and 
demand  in  Uruguay  and  the  new  com¬ 
mission  is  charged  with  studying  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  advising  the  Ministry 
of  .■Xnimal  Industry  and  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition,  importation,  and 
distribution  of  dairy  cows,  the  granting  of 
credit  to  producers  to  enable  them  to 
expand  production,  and  other  possible 
means  of  improving  national  milk  supply 
and  consumption. 

•May  18  was  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  flight  opening  air  mail  service  between 
the  United  States  and  the  west  coast 
countries  of  South  America. 

•Tarija,  a  city  in  the  Chaco  lowlands  of 
southeastern  Bolivia,  has  been  given  direct 
weekly  air  connections  with  Sucre,  200 
miles  to  the  north,  by  the  Lloyd  .Aereo 
Boliviano.  This  is  its  first  modern  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  connection 
with  the  other  important  cities  of  the 
country.  Tarija  is  not  only  a  mart  for 
assembling  collections  of  rubber  and 
quinine,  but  also  the  center  of  a  section  of 
Bolivia  having  proven  petroleum  reserves 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  South  .America 
south  of  the  Talara  fields  in  Peru. 

•.\  recently  signed  Argentine  decree  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Ministry  of  War  through  the 
.Army  Aviation  Command  to  establish 
an  air  line  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Iguazii  falls,  a  distance  of  some  680  miles, 
with  stops  along  the  way  at  Colonia 
Verua,  Monte  Caseros  and  Posadas. 

•Early  in  May  a  school  for  aviation  me¬ 
chanics  was  opened  temporarily  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Buildings  are  being  erected 
elsewhere  in  the  state  for  a  modern  school 
to  accommodate  2,000  students. 


%Cuba  is  experimenting  with  the  raising  of 
rabbits  in  order  to  supplement  the  domes¬ 
tic  meat  supply.  The  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the 
free  importation  of  some  30  specified 
breeds  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Rabbit 
raising  by  small  farmers  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  a  sum  of  money  will  be  made  available 
for  carrying  on  the  project.  Rabbits  are 
not  native  to  Cuba. 

%Costa  Rica  is  engaging  in  the  export  of 
balsa,  a  very  light  wood  used  in  airplanes 
and  life  preservers  and  for  other  strategic 
purposes.  A  fully  equipped  plant  for 
drying  the  wood  has  fx*en  erected  in 
Limon  with  money  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Defense  Supplies  C'orpora- 
tion. 

•Food-crop  expansion  is  being  promoted 
in  Peru  and  Honduras  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  United  .States  technicians  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-.American 
.Affairs.  A  victory  garden  program  is 
reported  to  be  meetmg  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  in  Peru. 

•On  the  last  day  of  December  1943,  the 
Argentine  Government  instituted  an  excess- 
profits  tax,  to  be  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years  and  to  be  applied  in  the  fields 
of  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
other  financial  enterprises.  Authorized 
deductions  and  the  definition  of  excess 
profits  are  fully  explained  in  the  decree. 
•In  Argentina,  an  Industrial  Credit  Bank 
is  to  be  established,  with  a  capital  of  50 
million  pesos  to  be  obtained  by  negotiating 
4  percent  public  debt  bonds.  7  he  Bank 
of  the  Nation  will  loan  100  million  pesos 
at  not  over  4  percent  interest.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bank  is  to  promote  national 
industrial  development  by  granting  long 
and  medium  term  loans,  with  mortgage 
guarantees  for  the  first  and  the  usual  bank¬ 
ing  guarantees  for  the  second.  No  deposits 
will  be  accepted.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
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Industrial  Union  will  be  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

•An  important  reform  recently  introduced 
in  Argentina  was  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  service  reetister  for  all  national,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  municipal  employes,  designed 
to  ensure  security  of  tenure  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  salary  advancement  regardless  of 
government  changes.  Government  em¬ 
ployes  are  required  to  abstain  from 
political  activities. 

^Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  have  raised  their  legations  in 
London  to  the  rank  of  embassies. 
^Mexico's  National  Institute  of  Cardiology 
was  oHicially  inaugurated  by  President 
Manuel  .Xvila  Camacho  on  .Xpril  18,  1944, 
at  a  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Institute’s  imposing 
new  building  liefore  a  large  audience  of 
government  oflicials,  diplomats,  cardiolo¬ 
gists,  and  other  physicians,  many  of  whom 
had  come  from  Culia,  the  L'nited  States, 
and  other  neighboring  countries.  The 
Institute,  which  will  ser\e  not  only  for 
treatment  and  preventive  work  hut  also 
for  research  and  teaching,  is  a  part  of 
the  great  medical  center  which  Mexico 
is  constructing  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  nation. 

•.\n  oHicial  committee  for  the  study  of 
national  prolilems  has  been  created  by 
the  Government  of  Panama.  It  has  lieen 
decided  to  in\estigate  the  following  post¬ 
war  questions;  (1)  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  education;  (2)  private  schools  and 
national  ideals;  (3)  the  rural  school  and 
its  role  as  an  integrating  force.  The  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  committee  are;  Dr.  Octavio 
Mendez  Pereira,  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  L'niversity,  Dr.  J.  D.  Moscote, 
and  Dr.  J.  D.  Crespo.  Three  institutes 
for  postgraduates  have  lieen  opened  in  the 
Inter-American  University.  They  are:  the 
Institute  of  Comparative  Legislation  and 


International  Law;  the  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Research;  and  the 
Institute  of  Research  and  Folklore. 
•Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  in  El  Salvador  a 
color  film  is  being  produced  of  the  ruins 
of  Tazumal  and  the  excavations  made 
there  by  a  L’nited  .States  archaeologist. 
The  picture  will  he  shown  to  students  of 
the  puljlic  schools  and  at  other  centers. 
•The  Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 
has  been  invited  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  at  Caracas  early  in  December 
1946,  Costa  Rica  having  decided  that  it 
would  lx*  unable  to  tender  an  invitation 
to  hold  the  C'ongress  at  San  Jose,  as  first 
planned. 

•  In  Det:emher  of  1943  two  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  under-privileged  children 
were  completed  and  opened  in  Bolivia  and 
Chile.  Donated  by  a  mine-owner  for  use 
by  the  children  of  his  employes,  the  Bo¬ 
livian  project  is  a  vacation  camp  with 
facilities  for  180  campers,  to  function 
throughout  the  year.  The  government- 
built  “President  Rios  Children's  City”,  in 
Chile,  which  has  dedicated  its  various 
buildings  to  the  nations  of  America,  affords 
many  new  opportunities  to  the  children 
of  needy  families. 

•On  March  6,  1944,  a  seven-week  course 
for  librarians  was  started  at  the  Central 
University  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  Nearly  50 
applications  for  the  course  were  received, 
but  since  facilities  permitted  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  only  25  students,  it  was  thought 
that  another  similar  course  might  be  given 
later.  Twenty  of  the  requests  came  from 
prospective  students  in  the  provinces,  so 
in  order  to  spread  the  benefits  of  the  course 
over  the  country,  the  25  appointments 
were  allocated  as  follows:  10  students  from 
Quito.  6  from  Guayaquil,  3  from  Cuenca, 
and  the  others  among  those  from  other 
provincial  centers.  The  students  from 
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the  provinces  were  given  financial  aid  to 
help  pay  their  expenses  in  the  capital 
during  the  course. 


♦  Two  Mexican  learned  societies  recently 
celebrated  anniversaries.  Early  in  March 
the  .Scientific  and  Literary  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Hidalgo,  in  a  series  of  programs 
e.xtending  through  several  days,  marked 
the  75th  anniversary  of  its  establishment 
at  Pachuca.  In  Me.xico  City  on  April  18, 
1944,  the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography 
and  Statistics  celebrated  the  112th  anni- 
versarv  of  its  foundation. 


%Enriqueta  and  /,  by  Argentina  Diaz  Lo¬ 
zano,  an  autobiographical  account  of 
childhood  in  Honduras,  appeared  in  May. 
This  is  an  English  translation  of  the  first 
prize  for  nonfictional  works  entered  in  the 
second  Latin  American  Literary  Prize 
Competition  of  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  widow'  who  supported 
herself  and  her  child  by  teaching  in  village 
schools  in  various  parts  of  Honduras,  and 
of  her  daughter,  the  author  of  the  book. 


•The  Claremont  Colleges  are  ofTering  a 
seminar  this  summer  in  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  elementary  grades  and  junior 
high  school  clas.ses.  It  is  expected  that 
reports  will  be  received  on  the  tentative 
course  of  study  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish 
in  elementary  grades  that  was  planned 
last  year.  This  special  seminar  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  Claremont  Ciolleges 
seminar  on  American  Hemispheric  Rela¬ 
tions. 


•Western  Reser\e  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  operated  a  “Casa  Panamericana” 
during  the  week  of  June  10.  There  were 
lectures  on  history,  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  life  and  culture  of  Latin 
.\merica,  in  addition  to  study  groups  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  evening  pro¬ 
grams  devoted  to  Latin  American  art, 
dramatics,  folk  dancing,  and  music. 


%Cuban  school  children  and  war  workers 
recently  contributed  15  million  cigarettes, 

1  million  cigars,  100,000  pounds  of  hard 
candies,  160,000  chocolate  bars,  and 
10,000  phonograph  records  to  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  President  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Habana. 

•The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  built  several 
modern  free  laundries  and  public  baths 
for  the  use  of  the  local  population.  The 
total  cost  of  this  new  municipal  service 
was  35,000,000  colones,  half  of  which  was 
paid  by  the  city  and  the  other  half  by  the 
United  States  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Public  Health  Service. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1944,  the 
Pan  American  Union  added  to  its  list  of 
publications  some  40  books  and  pamphlets 
designed  to  offer  specialized  information 
in  the  Latin  American  field.  These  publi¬ 
cations,  including  the  regular  monthly 
Bulletin,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
An  annual  subscription  of  $20.00  will 
bring  the  subscriber  a  copy  of  each  publi¬ 
cation  issued  for  distribution  in  Spanish, 
English,  and  Portuguese  during  the  twelve 
months  following  the  date  when  his  order 
is  received.  There  is  a  special  rate  of 
$1 5.00  per  year  for  publications  distributed 
in  English  only,  and  of  $10.00  per  year  for 
publications  distributed  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  The  following  Ijooks  and 
pamphlets  were  prepared  by  various  divi¬ 
sions  from  January  through  June  1944: 

Juridical  Division: 

Improvement  and  Coordination  of  Inter-American  Peace 
Instruments,  Volume  V.  ($.25;  set,  $3.00.) 
Minutes  of  the  Inter -American  Juridical  Committee, 
Volume  III,  Sessions  20  to  25.  (From  the 
original  Portuguese.)  (Free) 
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Status  oj  the  Fan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions 
(a  chart  with  Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese 
text),  revised  to  January  1,  1944.' 

General  Report  on  the  status  of  the  work  provided  for  in 
the  resolutions  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law 
and  the  Improvement  and  Coordination  of  Inter- 
American  Peace  Treaties,  approved  by  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States.  (In 
three  separate  volumes,  Spanish,  English  and 
Portuguese.)* 

List  of  Inter-American  .Agencies  for  the  Codification, 
Unification,  and  Uniformity  of  Law  in  the  Americas, 
(English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
one  volume.)' 

Conventions  and  Treaties  signed  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States  held  at 
.Mexico  City  from  October  22,  1901  to  January  31, 
1902.  (Text  in  four  languages  in  one  volume.)' 
Convention  on  the  Inter-.American  Institute  of  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Scierues.  (Text  in  four  languages  in  one 
volume.)' 

Division  of  Special  Publications: 

Ilabana,  The  .American  Cities  Series.* 

Bogota,  The  .American  Cities  Series.* 

Ecuador,  The  .American  Nations  .Series.* 

Coflee,  Commodities  .Series.* 

Rubber,  Commodities  Series.* 

The  Americas,  .4  Panoramic  I'iew,  reprint.* 

Division  of  .Agriculture: 

Plantas  .Medicinales  de  .America,  by  F.  Sievers  and 
E.  C.  Higbee,  in  the  Spanish  Series  on  -Agri¬ 
culture.* 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare: 
Bibliography  on  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  in  Latin 
.America,  revised.* 

The  Railwaymen  s  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  of 
.Argentina,  by  Robert  Jones.* 

El  Ilombre  v  el  Trabajo  en  .America.^ 

La  Junta  \acional  de  Relaciones  del  Trabajo.^ 

.\oticias  de  la  Oficina  de  Informacion  Obrera  v  Social, 
Nos.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19.' 

Music  Division: 

Carlos  Chavez,  a  Catalogue  of  his  Works,  with  a 
preface  by  Herbert  Weinstock.  No.  10,  Music 
Series.  (In  English  and  .Spanish.)* 

Musicos  Modernos  de  Chile,  by  V  icente  .Salas  \'lu. 
No.  11,  Music  Series.* 

Selected  References  in  English  on  Latin  American 
.Music,  a  reading  list  compiled  and  annotated 
by  Leila  Fern.  No.  13,  Music  .Series.* 

'  Free.  *  S.05.  *  %.50. 

iS.10.  *S.25.  *S.2). 


Division  of  Economic  Information  and  Stat» 
tics:  ‘ 

Commercial  Pan  America: 

Central  .American  Production  of  Strategic  Raw  .Mater¬ 
ials,  January  and  February.* 

Progress  of  Industry,  Transportation  and  Commerce  ii 
Central  .America,  March  and  .April.* 

Present  and  Future  Economic  Outlook  in  the  West 
Indies,  Part  I,  Cuba,  May.* 

Present  and  Future  Economic  Outlook  in  the  Wei 
Indies,  Parts  II  and  III,  the  Dominican  RepubM 
and  Haiti,  June.* 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  194J^ 
Foreign  'Frade  Series.* 

Philatelic  Section: 

The  .Amazon — Has  It  Been  Fully  Discovered!  .A  naiw 
rative  based  on  the  postage  stamps  of  Brazil 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  by  .Albert  F.  Kunze.* 

Stamp  Collecting  in  the  Schools,  the  Philatelic  Eduta^ 
lional  Round  Table  and  Teacher  Aid  Suggestions.* 

Columbus  Memorial  Library:  ' 

El  Encabezamiento  de  .Autor  para  las  Publicaciem^ 
Oficiales,  por  James  B.  Childs,  translated  fro^j 
the  English  by  Marian  Forero  Nougues.  Biblioil 
graphic  Scries,  No.  29.* 

Reglas  para  Uniformar  la  Practica  en  la  Catalogacik^ 
Bibliographic  Series,  No.  15.  (Reprint.)* 

Pan  .American  Bookshelf,  Nos.  1-6,  January  througlj 
June,  1944.  (.Annotations  in  Spanish  and 
English.)* 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Lectura  para  Maestros,  No.  16.* 

La  Literatura  en  la  Educacion,  No.  1 22  in  the  Educa^ 
tional  Series.* 

Vocacion  y  Orientacion,  Nos.  123-124  in  the  Educa| 
tional  Series.*  ' 

Leitura  para  Educadores,  Nos.  8  and  9,  a  quarter!^ 
review.* 

.4  Literatura  na  Educafdo,  No.  79  in  the  Portugue* 
Education  Series.*  : 

I'ocafao  e  Orientaido,  Nos.  80-81  in  the  Portugue^ 
Education  .Scries.*  ; 

Panorama,  No.  23.* 

Correio,  No.  12.* 

Correo,  No.  28.*  i 

Para  toda  .America,  a  description  in  .Spanish  of  thei 
various  divisions  of  the  Pan  .American  Unio«j 
and  their  work.'  i 

Spanish  Language  Phonograph  Records  (list),  Januar)| 
1944.'  ; 

Occupational  Opportunities  for  Students  .Majoring  it' 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  March  1944.'  ' 

Partial  List  of  Current  Spanish  Textbooks,  Januar^ 
1944.'  I 
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Bulutin  or  THB  Pan  Auerican  Union 

Annual  lubacription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  fl.50;  Spanish 
edition,  SI  .00;  Portuguese  edition,  fl  .00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  1 5  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subaoripticms  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  Americsm  Union 

The  Basic  Piuncipi.es  of  the  Inter-Aherican  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — Ecuador — Ell  Salva¬ 
dor — Guatemala — Haiti — Honduras —  Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — 
Venezuela — Buenos  Aires — Habana — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de 
Janeiro — San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated)— 5  centt  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Coffee — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tagua — Tin — 

Tonka  Bean — Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Series  for  Youno  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos£  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabcza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas 
before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The  Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The 
Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  Carlos  ChAvez;  Catalc^  of  his  Works,  $0.50. 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  oi  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  quarterly  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperatitm 
The  Pan  American  Booeshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibuooraphic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  tofMCS 

A  OOMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  PE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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